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Onght we to Visit Her ? 


»A NOVEL. ; 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, AvrHor or “ ArcurE LOVELL,’ ETC. 


Cuapter I. 


A QUESTION OF FINANCE. 


A SITTING-ROOM in one of the best hotels in Spa; the hour, 


four in the afternoon; husband and wife alone together. 

“Forty and eighty are certainly one hundred and twenty,” says 
Mr. Theobald, resting his foréhead on his hand, and applying himself 
resolutely to the sheet of paper covered with figures that lies before 
him. “From this subtract fifty; add ten; divide by six. :Jenny, 
my dear,” after a minute or fore of intense mental difficulty, “I don’t 
know where the balance can be, but on paper, and according to all 
the four rules of arithmetic, We are exactly fifty pounds better off than , 
I thought.” " 

“Then you have forgotten to put down something,” answers Jane. 
“The only kind of arithmetie I believe in is connting one’s cash. 
How much money have you got in your pocket ?” 

Jane’s husband takes out a penknife, a book of cigarette-paper, and 
four napoleons. He is an exceedingly near-sighted man, and has to 
put up his eyeglass in order to survey his property as he spreads it, in 
a neat row, upon the table. “ Ridiculous to think”--the eyeglass 
falls with a clink against his watch-chain—* ridiculous to think, in 
the face of all these rows of figures, that we are reduced to four 
napoleons, Jane !” 

“T remember the days when I thought four napoleons riches. 
Why, only last Christmas I made a winter-dress for myself, and a 
whole suit for Blossy, with less than four napoleons. Oh, Theobald,” 


looking suddenly up from her work, a diaphonous little blue cloud 
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that shall presently be a bonnet, “ What a queer sensation it is to 
think we are rich people at last! that it’ doesn’t matter really whether 
we happen to have four napoleons or forty in our pockets !” 

“1 don’t think any sensation on the subject of money ought to be 
queer to us,” says Mr. Theobald; “and as to feeling rich—why, I 
never felt in my life before that I was a pauper till now. As long as 
we lived—well, on nothing particular, Jenny; the dregs of capital, 
ill-luck of friends, and other eccentricities of fortune—poverty was too 
undefined to weigh upon me. To-morrow was a scoundrel with 
whom we had no personal acquaintance, To-day a jovial good fellow 
with whom we were glad to share our bottle of champagne while it 
lasted. Now F 

“ Now your cousin is dead, bless him! and we shall live in a home 
of our own in our own dear country,” interrupts Jane, with visible pride. 

“T hope we, shall like our own dearicountry when we get there,” 
remarks Mr. Theobald. ‘Our home, too. We have done very well 
without a home hitherto; I mean we have carried it about the conti- 
nent very conveniently—a meerschaum-pipe, a work-box, and Blossy’s 
doll! How could we be more at home than we are at this minute 
here, and how, my dear Jenny, how, in the name of fortune, do you 
suppose we are going to keep up a place like Theobalds on our pit- 
tance of an income ?” 

“Pittance! You call six hundred a-year (and we shall have every 
farthing of that, the lawyer’s letter says so)—you call six hundred 
a-year a pittance !” 

' Six hundred a-year is enough for any man when it is nof an in- 
come,” replies Mr. Theobald. “Given, no capital, no. pesition, the 
habits of vagrants, and the principles of—well, well, Jenny, let bygones 
be bygones, But, given certain conditions, and six hundred a-year, 
got no one knows how, and spent after the same fashion in the course 
of a year, is sufficient for any man, particularly if he has a wife who 
can make her bonnets and dresses, and sufficient sense in his own head 
to keep clear of England.” 

«The dream of my life is England,” says Jane, with a certain wist- 
fulness of tone. “Not London—I ‘know London too well to dream 
about that—but the country, a jolly homelike old country-place such 
as Theobalds must be 

“ And with the society of English people, all better off than our- 
selves, both as regards this world and»the next, for excitement? Ah, 
T hope the reality will come within a hundred miles of the dream. We 
have been very contented as Pariahs, my dear Jenny; I hope we 
shall be equally so when we set up as Brahmins.” 

And Mr. Theobald, again having recourse to his eyeglass, takes a 
meerschaum from his pocket, fills it, strikes a vesuvian, and com- 
posedly begins to smoke. 
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“A whole batch of our nearest Chalkshire neighbours are now in 
Spa, Jane,” he resumes after a time, “arrived here from Germany last 
night. The Crosbies, pere et mere; the young hopeful, Rawdon ; 
and the red-haired heiress, Miss Marsland, whom Rawdon’s mamma 
destines him to marry. I ran against them all this morning; thought 
I remembered old Crosbie’s face, and, assisted by the visitor’s book, 
found out who they were. Jenny, my dear, what will life be like 
when you begin your little battle for social existence with women like 
Mrs. Crosbie ? She is clothed in an olive-green silk of the same awful 
and uncompromising texture that I remember about my own sisters 
years ago. Virtue sits throned upon her forehead, exclusiveness in 
her eye f 

“And what does all this matter to us? and why should there be a 
battle between me and anybody?” interrupts Jane. “I yant these 
Chalkshire people to like me—well, to tolerate me, because I’m your 
wife, and for Blossy to grow up 

“Into a Miss Marsland?” finishes Theobald, as his wife hesitates. 
“ Quite impossible, Jane. Blossy is your daughter.” 

“Blossy hasn’t got red hair,’ cries Jane, warming. “ Blossy 
mayn't be a lady any more than me, but she will be a pretty woman 
some day, whether your fine county people notice her mother or not. 
And a pretty woman Fe 

But the sentence remains for ever incomplete. Jane gives a signifi- 
cant nod at the reflection of her own bright face in an opposite 
looking-glass, then bends it down again over her work, and at the end 
of another five minutes the bonnet is finished. 

Minute classifications of the human race are, as a rule, failures 
when you try to reduce them to practice. But it may be said 
broadly, perhaps, that women can be divided into two sections—those 
who know how to make a bonnet, and those who do not. Jane 
knows how to make a bonnet right well, and never has she felt the 
consciousness of triumphant art stronger in her soul than at this 
minute. 

“T don’t say anything about black lace,’ ’ she’ burst forth ener- 
cetically, and apropos of nothing, as is her habit; Mr. Theobald, his 
feet perched on the window-sill at a hi gher elevation than his heed, a 
cloud of tobacco-smoke floating upward from his lips, turns his head 
a good half-inch to listen ; “any one not absolutely a fool can make a 
bonnet out of black lace. But gauze! blue gauze! I should like to 
know whether there’s a lady—yes, and what’s more, a milliner—in 
Chalkshire that could make a bonnet like this ?” 

“ Not one of them eould look as you will look in it, my dear Jenny,” 
says Theobald, in his pleasant lazy voice. 

Jane turns away with just visible impatience from the compliment, 
and, walking across to one of the many mirrors with which the room 
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is lined, begins the process (a process beset with misgivings even to 
the fairest and youngest woman living) of “trying on” her bonnet. 

To say that it is not absolute perfection, needing no after-touch, no 
subtle inspiration of mature genius, would be only to say that the 
artist is mortal. It must be pinched baek off the temples; must be 
raised the third of an inch in diadem; the effect must be hazarded of 
knotting the gauzy strings around the throat, then of letting them 
stream unbound upon the shoulders; finally, one must see oneself— 
aided by an opposite mirror —in different angles: profile; three- 
quarters ; in perspective ! 

“Tt is perfect,” cries Jane, at last. “I never looked better in a 
bonnet in my life! And saying this she advances and stands before 
her husband. Stands before him, no longer with an air of questioning 
or doubt,.but rather with the calm consciousness of assured artistic 
success written on her face. 

What a fresh face it is! Mrs. Theobald has been married close 
upon four years, but her cheeks are just as blooming, her blue eyes as 
limpid, her smile as delightfully frank, as on the day when Theobald, 
after a fortnight’s acquaintance, made her, an unfledged ballet-girl of 
sixteen, his wife. 

She is, but scarcely looks, above the middle height of Englishwomen, 
has large well balanced shoulders, an exquisite waist—if judged by a 
sculptor’s, not a corset-maker’s standard—and decidedly more of un- 
dulating, flowing ease in her movements than women of the world are 
prone to display. 

“Till I was sixteen—till the time you raised me above my station, 
sir—I was trained to move my limbs well,” says Jane, when Theobald 
occasionally hints to her how vividly some trick of gait or manner 
brings old theatrical associations before his mind. “And although I 
am in the position of a lady now, I can’t remember always to be 
awkward.” 

Whalebone and steel have as little share in her lithe symmetry as 
have Kalydor or pearl-powders with the honest carnation and white of 
her complexion. Everything about Jane is real ; terribly real, impostors 
of all classes are made to feel when they come too nigh her. She is 
somewhat untidy at times; being her own milliner, a dress or bonnet, 
wanted for such an hour, has occasionally to be finished imperfectly 
as regards the length of stitches; but clean—clean, her husband 
affirms with gravity, toa vice. The smell of primroses, the sweetness 
of April fields, all things wholesome, out-of-door, vernal, are irresistibly 
summoned before your vision when you look at Jane. Her face is the 
delight of artists, the despair of photographers. It has not a perfect 
feavure, and yet, with its changeful expressions and brilliant colouring, 
and absolute naturalness, it is so perfect! “Tbe good looks of youth 
ard robust health,” say her detractors, who are, without exception, of 
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her own sex. “Her mouth is too wide, her eyes are commonplace. 
She has two distinct marks of smallpox on her forehead, and you have 
only to look at her in a mirror to see that her nose is not set straight 
on her face.” 

Poor Jane! And she continues charming still. 

On this particular afternoon—an afternoon destined, in more ways 
than one, to prove a landmark in her life—she is dressed in a little 
striped blue-and-white muslin of twenty-five francs, with a black lace 
cape round her shoulders. A pair of cream-coloured gloves, a white 
parasol, a fresh-gathered rose for her waistbelt, lie in readiness on her 
worktable. 

“You are coming with me, Theobald?” For a long minute Mr. 
Theobald’s eyes and pipe have been liberally sending forth incense at 
the shrine of Jane’s vanity. ‘“ Do now, like a good old soul! It isn’t 
much trouble to walk as far as the avenue, and then, if these Chalk- 
shire people are about——” 

“Qh! you are afraid of the Chalkshire Mrs. Grundy, already, are 
you, Jenny? Well, I'll come and do a little respectability, for her 
edification, by-and-by, if I can remember not to fall asleep mean- 
while. As a precautionary measure, hadn’t you better take Blossy for 
your chaperon now ?” 

“Blossy went out with Elize after her dinner. Young monkey, see- 
what she has been doing here!” Jane picks up a hideously battered 
doll, into whose dropsical body shreds of blue crape, ribbon, and other 
odds and ends of finery are thickly pinned. “Isn’t that taste? Whait,. 
not for a baby only three years old! And see, she’s actually cut 
Nancy’s hair short on the forehead, to be in the fashion, bless her 
heart |” 

“Bless her—bless her!” says Theobald, stretching out his hand 
theatrically over Nancy’s battered head. 

The colour deepens on Jane’s fresh cheeks. “Oh, you always turn 
things into ridicule; you never see any cleverness in what the child 
does—but I do. Very likely she won’t be accomplished, book-clever, 
as your fine county ladies are, but she'll be able to work at her needle, 
to use her hands, to be useful, Mr. Theobald! and, as far as I can see, 
those are the first accomplishments men require from their wives.” 

Mrs. Theobald puts Nancy tenderly aside, takes up her gloves and 
parasol, and moves towards the door. 

“Tf Blossy can use her hands (and her tongue) as her dear mother 
does, Jenny, she'll be a treasure, an inestimable treasure, to the man 
who is fortunate enough to win her.” 

“Yes—you mean so much of that! I know so well what your 
compliments are worth !” 

But she turns, half mollified. A word can thaw, as a word can 
chill the girl, so long as the word be spoken by Theobald’s lips. 


o 
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Mr. Theobald raises himself slightly from his reclining position, and 
takes his pipe from between his lips. “I mean it always when I say 
flattering things of you, my love. If Blossy only inherits half of her 
mother’s admirable qualities, she will bk——” 

“ Make haste, please. I don’t want to lose more than I can help of 
the band. If poor little Blossy inherits my gifts? “ 

“She will be an exceedingly charming woman, Jane. A good 
* milliner; on occasion, a good cook; a perfect dancer; a thorough 
adep®in the art of making any young fool who is taken by her pretty 
face miserable; and to her husband at all times the most excellent 
company in the world.” 

The blood is not in Jane’s cheeks alone now. It stains her fore- 
_ head, her throat; an angry tremble comes round her lips. 

“ A cook—a milliner—a dancer. Oh, I understand you, Theobald 
—adancer! And this, after four years, is the highest praise you can 
find to give me ?” 

Theobald by now is thoroughly amused. No sarcasm, however 
bitter, can scathe his well-oiled spirit. How shall he guess that a jest, 
lightly spoken, lightly meant, may have power to wound Jane’s jealous 
heart to the quick ! 

“T dare say I could find much more if you would give me time to 
think. You have faults, Jenny, of course; who has not? But ex- 
perience will cure these—experience and the salutary advice of judicious 
female friends, to which our altered position in life will now enable 
you to have access. There are my sisters—a little crooked-tempered, 
a little straight-laced, certainly, but an epitome of all female wisdom 
and propriety in themselves, Charlotte especially. Then, if you 
behave very well, you may get to know our neighbour, Mrs. Crosbie ; 
perhaps, in time, the archdeacon’s wile, and 4 

“And you think sermons preached to me by any of these women 
would do me, Jane Theobald, good? Where is their right to preach ? 
They are better born; they have never worked for their bread ; have 
never toiled at a rehearsal, or grilled up among the gas battens in a 
transformation scene! Does this entitle them to mount the pulpit?” 

“ Morally, no; socially, yes ?” 

“Then I hate such socialism,” Theobald successfully represses a 
smile; “and I despise such morality. And if any of them were to 
preach to me, and I was to listen—which I shouldn’f—it would de- 
moralise—yes, demoralise me !” 

“Don’t use strong language, my dear. It is a question exclusively 
of finance. If we had come into six thousand,a year, instead of six 
hundred, we should be the nicest people in Chalkshire, Jenny, and 
want sermons from no man.” 

“Tye read in the papers,” goes on Jane, her tone waxing hotter 
and hotter; “I’ve read in the papers lately about the grand model 
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markets set up in Bethnal Green, and such places, for the poor. 
Bishops and lords at the opening ceremony, no selling on Sundays, 
cleanliness, ventilation, marble slabs—every advantage! And the 
poor won't go to them, and will sooner get worse things, and pay 
dearer to their old friends, the costermongers in the gutter.” 

“The poor are proverbially an ungrateful set of devils,” is Mr. 
Theobald’s cheerful generalisation. 

“They are human beings, and I feel as they do,” says Jane. “ Per- 
haps because I belong to the vagrant classes myself—I don’t know 
about that—but I feel as they do. I hate advantages that havea 
do-me-good flavour in them . 

“Certainly, my dear, but 

“T was born among people, among ideas that no man or woman in 
your class of life can understand. You raised me from them, Theo- 
bald, and if I’ve become, as you say sometimes, ‘an imitation. better 
than the reality of a lady,’ it has been by living with you, and getting 
hold of your outward manners simply, but at heart 24 

“Jenny !” * 

“At heart I’ve never given up my old associates, or my love for 
them, or my belief that their life is as good as other lives, and I never 
will. No, not if all the ladies from all the counties in England were 
to preach to me at once. I'd be like the ungrateful heathen poor. Id 
keep to the costermongers still.” 

After this there is silence for a minute. Mr. Theobald is the first 
to speak. “Come here, Jenny, child,” holding out his hand to her 
kindly. 

“ No, thank you. I can hear you quite as well where I am.” 

“Do you know the meaning of the word ‘logic ? ” 

“Of course,I do. I wasn’t pretending to talk logic. I was talking 
common sense; yes, and I was speaking from my heart, straight out, 
as you—as you, Theobald, never do !” 

“Do you know, in the very least, how all this animated discussion 
began ?” 

“T know how it will end.” She has moved across the room, and 
looks back at him, her fingers on the handle of the door. “ You said 
something just now about my having to do battle with fine ladies like 
this Mrs. Crosbie, the fine ladies of your class, sir, in Chalkshire. A 
minute afterwards you tell me of the good I may get if I choose to 
listen, humbly and gratefully, to their advice. Very well. Now, I'll 
tell you the truth plainly. If our going to England, and our living 
at Theobalds is to make me a hypocrite—I mean if I am to 
choose between becoming a hypocrite, or declaring war to the knife 
with every fine lady in Chalkshire, I have made my choice already. 
War to the knife !” 

Having uttered which trenchant declaration, Jane, like a whirlwind 
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(in blue and white muslin), sweeps away from the room and down the 
staircase of the hotel, and Mr. Theobald is left alone to enjoy his pipe 
and cull the honey of his own reflections. 


Carter II. 
A QUESTION OF DUTY. 


Aux is bright, sunshiny, cheerful, in the out-of-door world. The 
season is crude as yet, for it is scarcely past the middle of June; but 
there are visitors enough to give an air of quasi-occupation to the 
streets and avenues of the little mountain town. And to those whose 
tastes affect sweet sunshine and verdant country, rather than princesses 
and archdukes, early summer is assuredly the time when Spa has most 
charms. 

It is now the gayest hour of the afternoon, and down in the avenue 
of the Four Hours a band is playing. How pleasant it is to catch 
the disdant notes, prolonged, hushed, heightened at intervals by the 
arena of wooded hills which fourm the walls of the al fresco concert- 
room! How gloriously the sun streams through'the linden boughs, 
turning the courtyard pavement of the Hotel Bellevue into a mosaic 
work of ever-shifting gold! What an altogether palatable thing 
mere existence is! What an excellent place is this best_of all possible 
worlds to live in! 

“Each one of us,” seid Géethe, “must be drunk once.” Emme 
Marsland, yonder plain-looking English girl, who is eating cakes and 
drinking afternoon coffee under the shadow of the lindens, is drunk 
to-day! She shows, I must admit, few outward signs by which you 
could guess at her condition. Emma has been brought up in a school 
that holds betrayal of feeling as a forfeiture of the sex’s dignity. 
Hers, too, is a face not destined by nature to be the index of the soul. 
But still, for all her calm exterior, the wine of life runs warm and 
tingling through her veins; the joyfullest cup we any of us taste, 
from our birth to our burying, is at her lips.) Emma Marsland loves, 
and believes herself to be loved in return. For one day—as likely as 
not, one only, out of a perfectly sober common-place life—every beat of 
the little heiress’s heart, every breath she draws, is intoxication. 

“How good the coffee always is abroad, mamma.” Not very 
poetic; but this is what she says, not what she thinks. “And the 
kuchen ” (Emma has learnt German for seven years in Chalkshire, and 
pronounces the word coo-ken.) “so crisp and short, better even than we 
got on the Rhine. I wonder whether they put much butter in them *” 

“T should hope not, for your sake, Emmy,” remarks a masculine 
voice at her side. “The dish was brought out, full, a minute ago, 
and you and mother have pretty nearly emptied it already.” 
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“Oh, Rawdon, what a shame! Mamma, do you hear what Rawdon 
accuses us of?” And poor Emma laughs and laughs again, a rather 
tittering little school-girl laugh, at Rawdon’s exquisite stroke of 
humour. “You are glad enough to get your own sherry-and-bitters 
of an afternoon,—you know you are, Rawdon, and you ought to be con- 
tent, and not envy mamma and me our coffee and coo-ken. Don’t you 
know they take the place of five o’clock tea to us now we are abroad ?” 

“Do they!” returns Rawdon, in the absent tone of a man who does 
not know a word he is saying. “La, la, la, la, lira... .” He fol- 
lows, half aloud, the opening bars of the distant waltz music, then is 
seized with a mighty yawn, which he strives, gallantly but in vain, to 
stifle in its birth ; and then he crosses his arms, pulls his hat a little 
over his eyes, gazes up at as much blue sky as the lindens leave 
visible, and begins to whistle. 

He is bored, poor young fellow, but unconsciously ; takes no livelier 
interest in Emmy and the dead level of Emmy’s small talk than he 
has done any time during his twenty-two years of life, but is unaware 
of his lack of interest. If his mother would allow him to smoke‘he 
would be happier than he is, doubtless; and if his mother and Emma 
would retire to their own apartments in the hotel and leave him and 
his father to their newspapers and their pipes, he would be happier still. 

Other anarchy is there none in Rawdon Crosbie’s spirit. And yet 
all the combustible materials wanted for rebellion are ready stored 
there, waiting only the chance spark that shall kindle them into a 
flame. Does not every day’s experience show us that this slumbering, 
negative, acquiescent kind of discontent is the very symptom of all 
others that tells surest when men’s hearts are ripe for revolt ? 

I have spoken at length of Jane Theobald: let me give a few words 
to the group of English people who are drinking their coffee beneath 
her window ; the Chalkshire neighbours, who are to be Jane’s enemies 
or friends, her monitors or her executioners, as fate may elect. 

Mrs. Crosbie was a noted beauty in her youth. She is fifty years 
old now, but has not forgotten the trick of smileythe turn of head, the 
downcast bend of the eyelids, which were her strong points when she 
was the “ beautiful Juliana Hervey.” The beautiful Juliana Hervey 
who, after a dozen seasons’ fruitless title-hunting, bestowed herself at 
eight-and-twenty upon Mr. Crosbie, a country gentleman of small 
means, smaller pretensions, and without a connection in the world 
worth mentioning. She is dressed always by the first milliner of her 
part of Chalkshire, adopts with unflinching courage whatever she 
believes to be the latest fashion of the day, and at the present moment 
wears a dress, bonnet, and shawl, each undeniable of its kind, but the 
sum total of whose effect absolutely sets your tecth on edge with its cPue} 
discordancy. Were you to talk to Mrs. Crosbie of dress as of a thing 
relative rather than final, hint to her ef subtle combinations of colour, 
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of artistic license, of subduing fashion to the age and complexion of 
each particular votary, I think she would at once have doubts as to 
the correctness of your moral character. All the best people about 
Lidlington employ the same milliner, as they consult the same doctor, 
attend the same church, and talk the same scandal. And as long as 
the best people of the neighbourhood supply the cue, either to her 
thoughts, words, or actions, Mrs. Crosbie’s conscience is at rest. She 
is &@ woman who never moves out of the safe and narrow groove of 
class prejudice. She knows, and wants to know, nothing about the 
abstract truth of things. She wants only to dress and dine, calumniate 
and pray, die and be buried as a woman belonging by birth to the 
Landed Gentry of her country should, and is content to debit Pro- 
vidence with the results. 

Young Rawdon Crosbie, aged twenty-two years, and a lieutenant in 
Her Majesty’s regiment of artillery, is a fair average specimen of his 
nation and class. Across his broad forehead is the genuine “ gunner 
sunmark,” or insignia of his craft; his limbs, displayed by one of those 
knickerbocker costumes which our countrymen love to wear upon their 
travels, bear witness to the beneficial results of seven years’ classical 
training on the heights of Harrow. His face is an honest red-and- 
brown Englishman’s face, by no means handsome in its present un- 
fledged condition, but giving you an impression that it may become 
even strikingly so a few years later on. The head, with its close-shorn 
black hair, is compact and solid, not precisely an intellectual looking 
head, and yet a head that looks “ full of brains,” fuller of them indeed 
than Master Rawdon’s speech and actions up to the present time 
would seem to betoken. He stands a little under six feet in his shoot- 
ing boots; has never had a heart-ache or a finger-ache since he was 
born; from his earliest infancy has been trained with the extra 
scrupulousness usually bestowed upon only sons, and is now destined 
to marry an heiress! In all respects, one may say, is a young fellow 
with whom the world goes well, and to whom more than his share of 
the world’s goods have fallen. 

Mr. Crosbie, a middle-aged gentleman with square, grey whiskers, 
a resigned, fresh-complexioned face, and no very particular features to 
speak of, sits dutifully guiding his opinions by the Times, at his 
wife’s side; and between him and Rawdon, and immediately opposite 
the dish of kuchen, is Emma Marsland. 

I have already broken to the reader that Emma is plain. Let me 
soften that worst indictment that can be brought against any young 
woman in the position of a heroine, by adding that she has thirty 
thousand pounds. A girl with thirty thousand pounds can surely 
afford to do without the foolish carnation hues and sparkling eyes 
which, to penniless maidens, are the all-in-all of existence. Her hair 
—well, I wish to speak tenderly of everything belonging to poor 
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Emmy, so we will call her hair auburn. Her skin is of the peculiar 
dead waxen whiteness that goes with the auburn type of colouring ; 
and it is a skin that freckles. Her eyes are dark sienna brown; the 
brows and eyelashes, so much fairer than her hair, as to be all but 
invisible. Were you to analyze her other features, you would, I think, 
find them correct (correcter, certainly, than Jane Theobald’s). But 
what man analyzes when he has to pass his verdict upon a girl’s face ? 
Emma generally gets a sufficiency of partners at the Ohalkshire balls ; 
but no man, Rawdon included, dances more than his one or two set 
duty dances with her. Everyone likes Emma. Everyone has a 
favourable word to say for her. She is unaffected, amiable to excess, 
dances fairly well considering her low stature and her plumpness. But 
no man asks her for more than his duty dances, and no man, despite 
the thirty thousand pounds, has ever envied Rawdon his future lot as 
her husband. 

Like her adopted mother, Emma is dressed by the first milliner in 
Chalkshire, and with not dissimilar results. Deep, reddish-pink 
ribbons, for instance, predominate in her attire to-day. Well, Rawdon, 
of course, has not much practical knowledge of aught pertaining to 
women’s dress, still some glimmering, some intuitive sense of artistic 
propriety is in his soul, and every time he glances at Emma this sense 
is disturbed. Sunshine is good, and rose-coloured ribbons are good, 
and so, in a mediseval picture, is flame-coloured hair. But the three in 
juxtaposition—a tri-coloured glory round the face of a young person 
who has just devoured a plate of buttery cakes in five miputes! 

Poor Rawdon! Whenever he is away from Emma he believes, 
vaguely, that he is very much indeed in love. And whenever he is at 
her side he knows definitely that he is not in love at all! 

This is a contradictory, but by no means uncommon condition of 
the human heart; and one well worth the study of those curious in 
such matters. 

“ Juliana, my dear,” says Mr. Crosbie, looking at his wife across his 
newspaper, “ Who do you think that Englishman we saw this morning 
turns out to be? Our scapegrace neighbour, Francis Theobald. I was 
sure something about his face was familiar to me. He is here in this 
very hotel.” 

Mrs. Crosbie gives a rebellious fold of her silken skirts a furtive 
little admonition with one shapely finger: “ Mr. Francis Theobald in 
this hotel? Dear, dear, how inopportune! Is he,” lowering her 
voice, as if she had just in time remembered Emma’s presence, “is he, 
alone ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know. No; I suppose his wife is with him. I 
saw him on the stairs afterwards, and he had a little girl in his arms.” 

“A little girl! Ah, I think I do recollect hearing . . . It makes 
it additionally painful.” 
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Mrs. Crosbie looks unutterable things, and Rawdon asks for an 
explanation. Does “it” mean Theobald, or the hotel, or meeting 
Theobald in the hotel, and who is especially to be pained by the mal- 
a-propos existence of a little girl. 

“Rawdon, you know how much I dislike this sort of idle joking,” 
answers Mrs. Crosbie, gravely. “Mr. Francis Theokald, as you are 
aware, will before long be our nearest neighbour in Chalkshire.” 

‘Yes, mother.” 

“Well, if you force me to speak of such things,in Emma’s presence; 
you must know,—any one with proper feeling must know that our 
position as regards him and—his—household will be most delicate. 
Emma, my dear, what is that splendid scarlet creeper, yonder, round 
the trellis-work ? It would be just the sort of grower we want for the 
corner of the poultry house.” 

“ Scarlet runners,” says Rawdon, decisively. “ Don’t move, Emmy,” 
laying his brown hand on Emma Marsland’s white one. “ You are 
only to be sent out of the way because we happen to be talking upon 
improper subjects. Mother, by-the-by,” turning round with an air of 
suddenly-awakened interest to Mrs. Crosbie, “ why are the Theobalds 
an improper subject, and why is our position with regard to them 
delicate? In spite of Emma’s presence we may surely discuss this ?” 

Rawdon is argumentative by nature. By the time he was five years 
old he was wont to fold his small arms when opposed, and calmly 
dispute first principles with poor Mrs. Crosbie. 

“Tt is nota question for discussion at all, Rawdon. It is a question 
of what every body in the neighbourhood willdo. A question of duty.’ 

“Duty. Well, now, I can’t see that. The Theobalds areas old a 
family as there is in Chalkshire, and Theobald, from what men say of 
him, is not at all a bad sort of fellow, bar gambling. As for his wife, 
if she had not been a pretty woman and a nice woman, you may 
depend upon it he wouldn’t have married her. And a pretty woman 
and a nice woman must be an acquisition to Lidlington society.” 

“ But all that has nothing to do with our duty. However much 
we may pity the position of Mr. Theobald’s sisters, however much we 
may wish well to his . . . wife,” the word comes laggingly, as under 
protest, from Mrs. Crosbie’s lips, “the question for us all will be, 
‘Ought we to visit her?” 

“ Of course in olden days these little social difficulties were settled 
more comfortably,’ says Rawdon. “ Within this century French 
actors were not even allowed Christian burial. But now, when every 
one goes everywhere! Why, mother, don’t you, know the houses of 
some of our first-rate actors are allowed to be the pleasantest in 
London ?—houses everybody tries to get invited to, and——” 

“T know nothing of the kind, Rawdon. Mrs. Coventry Brown told 
me (for, alas! the subject had to be discussed as soon as we all heard 
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who was coming among us), Mrs. Coventry Brown told me that this 
Mrs. Theobald’s sister is at the present time a very poor actress at one 
of the minor theatres, and that her uncle plays the trombone,—yes, the 
trombone, Rawdon, in the orchestra of the Theatre Royal. Is this, 
can this be a person with whom you would desire Emma to associate ?” 

Before Rawdon can answer Mr. Crosbie unexpectedly looks up again 
from his Times, and speaks. After being the husband for three-and- 
twenty years of a woman whom he acknowledges, and whom the world 
acknowledges, to be his superior, Mr. Crosbie has naturally become a 
man of few words. What he says when he does speak, however, is 
pretty nearly always to the point. 

“Do we know anything against this Mrs. Francis Theobald’s moral 
character, Juliana, either before or since her marriage ?” 

“Moral character? Really, Mr. Crosbie, I must ask you not to 
make use of such strong expressions before Emma.” 

“Because if we do not—and as we do visit Lady Rose Golightly, 
my dear—I think we might express ourselves with a little more 
charity. Francis Theobald’s father—poor old George !—and I were 
schoolboys together,” goes on Mr. Crosbie stoutly, “and whatever you 
ladies may do, I shail certainly not turn the cold shoulder on George’s 
son, spendthrift and gambler though they say the man has become.” 

“Ah, gentlemen, happily for themselves, can act with independence 
in these matters,” says Mrs. Crosbie, again rebuking a contumacious 
fold of her dress. “Mr. Francis Theobald, I have no doubt, in the 
hunting field and all other places where gentlemen see each other, 
will never meet with anything to remind him of his painful domestic 
position.” 

“ And Mrs. Theobald is to be reminded of it alone?” cries Emmy, 
who has at last finished her cakes and coffee. ‘“ Mamma, is this 
justice? Mr. Theobald is not to be punished for being the husband 
of an actress, and Mrs. Theobald 7s to be punished for being the wife 
of a gentleman.” 

“And it must be remembered that Mrs. Theobald never was an 
actress at all,” puts in Rawdon, looking approvingly at Emma. “She 
was in training, or so they say, for a dancer, and Theobald ran off 
with her before she ever appeared in public. If we are to be punished 
for what we might have been, heaven help us all !” 

“Tt is a question, simply and wholly, of duty, of what society owes 
to itself,” says Mrs. Crosbie, going back, as is her invariable custom 
when Rawdon argues with her, to her original starting-point. “This 
young person, coming from a different station to our own, and being 
accidentally transplanted into our neighbourhood, ought we, remem- 
bering what is due to ourselves and others, to visit her? This is the 
question society will have to decide, and until it is decided, we as 
individuals must take the greatest care not to form an opinion, or an 
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acquaintance that may hereafter be compromising. Emma love, 
we really must ascertain the name of that creeper before we leave 
Spa.” 

"N ow, oddly enough, all this kindly chat as to Mrs. Theobald’s im- 
pending ostracism has been taking place, in the hotel courtyard, at 
the very time when Mrs. Theobald and her husband are holding their 
little domestic discussion within doors. When Mrs. Crosbie began, 
“Tt is a question, simply and wholly, of duty,” Jane had reached the 
trenchant declaration of, “ War to the knife!’ While Mrs. Crosbie 
was proceeding with her ‘exordium, Jane was flying, two steps at a 
time, down the hotel staircase. Finally, just at the moment Mrs. 
Crosbie finished speaking, Jane, in all the dazzling freshness of her 
summer dress, and wearing the celebrated blue bonnet, emerged frem 
the hotel door, not half-a-dozen paces from the spot where the party 
of her future neighbours were sitting. 

“Tt must be the Princess,” whispers Emma, eagerly. “Mamma 
Rawdon, look! It must be the Princess.” 

The great Russian Princess Czartoriska (née—nobody knows of 
what people, or of what clime) happens to be now staying in the 
Hotel Bellevue, and Mrs. Crosbie and Emma are already well posted 
as to the number of her Highness’s estates, the magnificence of her 
diamonds, the profound impression produced by her toilettes, her 
prodigality and her reckless play wheresoever she travels. For Mrs. 
Crosbie’s Chalkshire maid is a pretty girl, and the Princess has a good- 
looking courier, speaking all languages. Andon a fine June evening 
what more natural, when the families are at dinner, than that pretty 
girls and good-looking couriers should exchange a word in the court- 
yard or on the staircase of the hotel ? Emma and Mrs. Crosbie, I say, 
know these things already. They are not fonder of gossip, perhaps, 
than most country ladics of respectable -position and perfectly unem- 
ployed minds; but they are fond, very fond of it. And must not the 
smallest details, virtuous or the reverse, of a princely life be as nectar 
always to a well-regulated English mind? So when Emma, misled 
by the elegance of Jane’s dress, whispers the word “ Princess,” visions 
of all her Highness’s jewels and toilettes,—visions, even, as to the possi- 
bility of becoming acquainted with their owner, rise. at once before 
Mrs. Crosbie’s soul. 

“Your hat—remove your hat, Charles,” she whispers, in ‘a quick 
aside to her husband. 

Mr. Crosbie looks up, his finger still marking his place on a leading 
article, and, seeing a pretty young woman stand before him, encircled 
by blue and white muslin, does as he is bidden without hesitation, 

tawdon following suit. Jane, never suspecting the presence of the 
enemy, gives a smile that shows her white teeth to perfection, accom- 
panying it with a little professional ,salutation learnt long ago {rom 
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poor old Adolphe Dido, the ballet-master of the Theatre Royal, and 
floats on. 

“ And bonnets are worn small, after all,” says Emma. “And what 
a different shape to ours !” 

“My dear Emma,” returns Mrs. Crosbie, “our bonnets were the 
fashion six weeks ago. Miss Fletcher assured me so, and I have 
never had cause to doubt Fletcher’s integrity. But in the position, 
with the wealth of the Princess, every new caprice from head-quarters 
can be adopted, as a matter of course.” : 

“And she wears shoes! and buckles! I wish I had a foot that 
looked well in shoes.” t 

“She is an uncommonly pretty woman,” says Mr. Crosbie, in his 
admiration of Jane, actually forgetting to go back to his paper. 
“Looks remarkably young, too; and yet the Princess Czartoriska— 
why, if it's the same woman who was over in London in ’65, she 
must be forty if she’s a day !” 

“T wonder if it is the Princess at all?” suggests Rawdon. “ Before 
we go into any more raptures, let us be sure the lovely being is not 
her Highness’s lady’s-maid.” 

But neither Mrs. Crosbie nor Emma will entertain a doubt on this 
point. Especially is Mrs. Crosbie sure that they have received a 
friendly bow and smile from son Alfesse, and no other. The grace, 
the distinction, the mien! Mrs. Crosbie might mistake in some 
things; she is not likely—the instincts of a Hervey are not likely— 
to err as regards these attributes of breeding and high birth! 

“Then, suppose, Emmy, you and I go after her Highness in the 
hope of getting another bow?” says Rawdon, jumping up, and with 
his eyes still following Jane. “ We'll come back for you by-and-by, 
mother; and, mind, if we get acquainted with the wrong person, if 
our gracious friend turns out to be the lady’s-maid, not the mistress, 
you will be to blame.” 

And, so speaking, away Master Rawdon strolls from the courtyard 
into the street, Emma Marsland trotting, obedient as a little spaniel, 
at his heels. 

“ How well everything has turned out!” Mrs. Crosbie remarks, in 
a thanksgiving tone, as she looks after them. 

“T beg your pardon, my dear. Who did you say had turned out 
well ?” 

“The plans, the hopes of my life, Mr. Crosbie. Emma is twenty- 
one, her own mistress, to-day, and see—see the terms on which she 
and our Rawdon stand !” 

A motion of Mrs. Crosbie’s hand points in the direction which the 
two young people have taken. A moment ago they were side by side, 
but, exactly as she speaks, the airy blue-and-white figure of “the 
Princess,” who has been stopping behind to look into a shop-window, 
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chances to divide them—an omen Mrs. Crosbie may, perhaps, remem- 
ber later on. “I do hope, Charles, we shall make that sweet Princess's 
acquaintance,” she remarks, almost with fervour. 

“T hope it will profit us if we do make it, Juliana. A foreign 
princess reminds me more than I like of a foreign archduke, and the 
only time I ever knew an archduke was at Boulogne——” 

“ And he borrowed twenty pounds of us, and turned out not to be an 
archduke at all,” interrupts Mrs. Crosbie, reddening. “I pretend to no 
superhuman sagacity, Mr. Crosbie. I confess that I have been de- 
ceived by an impostor once in my life. What has that got to do with 
the Pgincess Czartoriska ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing, my love. I was foolish to mention it, perhaps ; 
only, as you seemed so squeamish about taking Francis Theobald’s 
wife on trust, I thought you might like to make a few inquiries as to 
this Russian woman’s antecedents too.” 

“The Princess Czartoriska is received by every crowned head in 
Europe, Charles. I have seen her name repeatedly among the distin- 
guished guests at different foreign courts, and she has been presented 
in Londor. Would any reasonable being talk about antecedents after 
that ?” 

Mr. Crosbie goes on with his leading article. 


Cuapter III. 

ONLY DONKEYS. 
Tue lovers that are to be saunter slowly meanwhile along the High 
Street of Spa, Emma's heart as full of sunshine as the sky above her 
head, Rawdon in as little lover-like a frame of mind as can well be 
imagined. He knows perfectly well that before the day is over it is 
incumbent upon him to make a proposal of marriage to poor expectant 
Emma. He hopes that, somehow or another, he will be able to pull 
through it. But he is not elated. Of course he will get accustomed 
in time to being engaged, and even married. But the proposal— 
what is he to say, what can he say that Emmy does not very well 
know already? Why is it not the custom for people to become en- 
gaged off-hand without going through any ridiculous preliminary 
form of proposal and acceptance at all ? 

When Emma Marsland, an orphan at seven years of age, was first 
left to Mr. Crosbie’s guardianship, nothing could be more admirable, 
more disinterested, than the sentiments given forth to the world by 
Mrs. Crosbie. She might, indeed, have wished that this additional 
responsibility, this sacred charge, had been spared her. She might 
have wished, for her Rawdon’s sake, that the unexpectel addition to 
her cares had been a boy, in which case the children could have pur- 
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sued their studies together. Still, a trust was a trust—a duty a duty. 
Under heaven’s blessing, Mrs. Crosbie would bring up poor little 
Emmy with as much care, as much love, as though she were indeed 
her Rawdon’s sister. And faithfully, it must be added, was the 
promise carried out. Few girls in Chalkshire had had a better 
education than Emma Marsland. None had been more diligently 
counselled by maternal wisdom as to the paths wherein they should 
tread. c 

That the auburn-haired heiress and her thirty thousand pounds 
were destined, in Mrs. Crosbie’s mind, for Rawdon from the earliest 
days when the children lived together under the same roof, i8, per- 
haps, only to say that Mrs. Crosbie was mortal. But on this point, 
as on all others, she behaved in strictest accordance with the ruling 
principles of her life. “Ido not say that you will never make Emma 
your wife,” she used to tell youn Rawdon, while he was still at school. 
“Tf, when the tastes of both are matured, your boy-and-girl attach- 
ment should remain unchanged, I do not even deny that my fondest 
hopes would be realized by such a union. Meanwhile, never forget 
that you must act with the utmost delicacy in the matter. To ex- 
tract, nay, to permit, a promise from a young girl placed as our dear 
Emma is placed, would expose you and all of us to an imputation of 
mercenary motive in the eyes of the world. On the day when Emma 
is twenty-one, and if she has made no other choice in the meantime, 
you may speak. Until then, remember she is not only our daughter, 
that she will always be, whatever happens, but your sister.” 

And Rawdon, rigidly virtuous, poor fellow, in the absence of tempta- 
tion, had obeyed his mother’s injunctions to the letter. He had never 
hinted, had never wished to hint, one word of love to Emma Marsland. 
Love! why even the boy-and-girl attachment at which Mrs. Crosbie 
hinted was, Rawdon knew in his heart, a myth. He liked her, of 
course, poor little patient jog-trot Emma, as he must have liked any 
young creature that had lived under the same roof with him, and 
made itself his slave. She was invincibly stupid with her fingers ; 
could never learn to splice a line, or make a fly, as some girls could ; 
was a muff at everything to do with horses; too stout of limb and 
short of breath to fag out even, as some fellows’ sisters could, at 
cricket. Still, she was so perseveringly affectfonate, so implacably 
sweet-tempered under bullying or neglect, that Rawdon could not but 
like her. ‘“ Who in the world could dislike Emma?” he would say, as 
the strongest encomium that could be passed upon her. And probably 
in his own words could be found the most exact exposition of his 
feelings. He found it impossible to dislike her. 

Not a very near approach this to the sentiment of love. But 
Rawdon, up to the hour of which I write, knew no more than the 
majority of lads of his age of sentiment of any kind. A pair of keen 
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young eyes were in his head; young blood was in his veins; every 
pretty girl he met—yes, if he met a dozen in the same walk, occasioned 
him a quickening of the pulse very pleasant to experience. This was 
all. He was rather shy with ladies if the truth must be told; held 
aloof in ball rooms—although he loved dancing with passion—had 
never, as far as Chalkshire knew, had an affair of the heart in his life. 
And, then, on the day on which she was twenty-one he was to propose 
to Emma Marsland! Every one, Emma included, knew this per- 
fectly, and the result was, that Rawdon, like all men engaged or 
married too young, was just a little crushed. 

He had young eyes in his head, young blood in his veins ; and there 
were plenty of pretty women, there was plenty of pleasure, of love- 
making, of delight in the world. And he stood apart from it all. He 
was to marry Emma Marsland. The uncertainty, the aroma, the 
sparkling taste of life were wanting to the lad before he, in reality, 
knew what life was. His household duties were set and sealed for 
him as are those of royalty. Romance, the possibility of romance as 
connected with himself, existed not. He was to marry Emma Mars- 
jand. 

Such had been Rawdon Crosbie’s frame of mind for the last two 
years. It was his frame of mind on this, Emma’s twenty-first birth- 
day—the day on which they were to become formally betrothed lovers 
—the day on which fate had appointed him to make the acquaintance 
of Jane Theobald. 

They walk side by side along the street, the blue and white draperies 
of “the Princess” fluttering about three yards ahead of them. 

“Her dress is stylishly made, but cheap, very cheap, when one 
comes to look at it near,” thinks Emma. 

“She has a perfect figure,” thinks Rawdon. “And her ankle— 
By Jove, if that woman is forty, or within fifteen years of forty, 
Pi] -——” 

His meditations are cut short by Emma’s voice, a high-pitched 
piping voice, such as not unfrequently belongs to people of her com- 
plexion. “ What a dear little path up to the right, Rawdon! Ishould 
like so much to go up that little path to the right !” 

“Why not go then ?” is Rawdon’s inevitable answer. 

And in another minute he and Emma, out of sight of man, are 
climbing up one of those steep over-arched pathways by which, at every 
turn, you can escape out of the village of Spa, into the cool, still 
greenness of the wooded hillside. 

Of Rawdon, as of Malcolm Graeme, a poet might sing : 


“Straight up Ben Lomond could he press, 
Yet not a sob his toil confess!” . 


But mountaineering is not an exercise for which nature has fitted 
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Emma Marsland. ‘Before they have scrambled a hundred yards, the 
poor little thing is breathless, panting, clutching at her companion’s 
stout arm, and warmer—oh, warmer, far, than any heroine of a love 
scene should ever be! 

Things being so, Rawdon considerately suggests that they shall rest 
awhile, and down on the mossy sward Emma sinks, recovering her 
breath and her complexion as best she can. 

Rawdon sits down too. 

The birds are singing among the boughs, the spot is lonely; the 
sweet wild scent of lusty woodland sprixg is in the air. 

Now, thinks Rawdon, is the time to propose. 

He gazes steadfastly away down a sun-tinted vista among the trees, 
listens to the “birds, listens to the far-off music in the avenue, drinks 
in the June air,*a love-philter of itself, and the thing seems easy to 
do. He turns, full of courage, looks straight into Emma’s face—and 
begins to whistle. 

“ How funny it seemg to be so far from home on my birthday,” she 
remarks, placidly. “I hope the school children are enjoying their 
treat. I hope the buns aren’t as heavy as they were last year.” 

The Sunday-school at Lidlington is, next to Rawdon, Emma's 
object in existence, and always on her birthday, a great affair of bun- 
cake, prizes, and!tea goes on in the village. Rawdon, poor fellow! 
entertains towards tea-feasts and Sunday-schools generally the natural 
instincts of his sex and age, but the speech reminds him of Emmy’s 
kind heart, charitable dispositions, admirable suitability to the country 
and domestic life. And with a kind of rush he comes to the point 
thus: 

“Emma, my dear 

“Yes, Rawdon ?” 

“T hope you don’t wish yourself back in Lidlington already, 
Emma ?” 

“Not for good. I wouldn’t miss Brussels for anything. Mamma 
and I are going to get a dress each, and a bonnet (I shall get a blue 
one; like the Princess’s) in Brussels. But I should like to be back 
just for ten minutes to give the prizes, and see the children properly 
set to their tea. Miss Finch is all very well in school-time, but I 
don’t know how she'll get on alone at a treat; beside, I should like to 
be sure that the buns aren’t heavy.” 

“Emma ”— but his voice trembles—oh, it is, it is difficult—“I 
think sometimes ;your whole heart and soul are centred in Lid- 
lington !” 

She looks at him, she knows what is coming, and turns crimson 
from‘ forehead to chin. An emotion she cannot master holds her 
dumb. It is the supreme, enraptured moment of her life—this terribly 
difficult, emotionless moment to Rawdon Crosbie. 

c 2 
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“How would you like to live”—an involuntary sigh escapes him— 
“to live always in Lidlington? I mean, when we are elderly people 
like my father and mother ?” 

“Why, Rawdon—what a question! You know I should like it. 
You know I always mean to remain with mamma.” 

“Dear Emma!” This last remark he feels has smoothed matters 
beautifully. “Remaining with mamma” seems, after all, to involve 
so very slight a change 1 in their present position towards each other. 
“* My dear Emma 

And then Rawdon’s eloquence comes to an abrupt full stop, and 
rather spasmodically he puts his arm round Emmy’s waist, and kisses 
her. 

He has been in the habit of doing so, fraternally, every morning 
and night since the day when they first lived together as little 
children. There is therefore no reason why this particular kiss should 
form any new standing-point in their existence. Yet each feels that 
it has done so. . 

“Tt is over,” thinks Rawdon. “Thank God! It is over.” 

What Emma thinks could not be put into words so easily. She is 
as common-place a woman as ever lived; but she is a woman, and she 
loves Rawdon from the depth of her heart, and these first moments, 
doubtless, to her are as ecstatic as though she were a beauty and a 
genius. ‘Dandelions and potato-flowers are probably as glad of the 
spring as are violets and primroses if we knew the truth. 

The lowering sun warms all the woodland vistas with richer yellow ; 
the gnats pursue each other, amatively circling overhead; the small 
birds sing in the boughs. Love is abroad, quickening the pulse of all 
creation, this June afternoon. 

Rawdon Crosbie, a lover of a minute old, wonders what the mischief 
he shall say next. 

Love-making, in the common acceptation of the word, would be 
simply ridiculous between him and Emmy. He has too much delicate 
sympathy with the earnestness of her feelings to begin talking on 
indifferent subjects. Fortunately she solves the difficulty for him. 

“T wonder what mamma will say when—when we tell her all about 
our walk !” 

The remark is so comprehensive and at the same time so vague 
thas Rawdon “blesses her unaware.” He has spoken, has spoken 
definitely, as it was always intended he should speak, on Emmy’s 
twenty-first birthday, and she understands him and is happy. Surely 
things may remain in this comfortable but unacknowledged position 
for the present. 

“Ts it necessary always to tell mamma, verbatim, where you have 
been and what you have said, Emma? Couldn’t you and I keep a 
secret for one month, well, for one week, then, to ourselves ?” 
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She hesitates, not quite knowing whether a clandestine engagement 
would be wrong, but very certain indeed that it would be pleasant. 

“ Do just as you like,” says Rawdon, watching her face. 

“T like what you like,” is Emma’s answer, as she glances back at 
him affectionately. ‘“ You must decide everything for me now.” 

“My dear little Emmy! You have always been the best, the 
kindest——” 

But just as things have reached this tender point, just as Rawdon 
Crosbie, carried away by feeling—that he feels nothing, is on the 
brink of becoming loverlike in earnest, a cavalcade of donkeys, ridden 
by foreign ladies and gentlemen in picturesque equestrian dress and 
with a great flourishing of whips, breaks in abruptly upon the scene. 
The cavalcade passes on in due time, but not until Emma has sus- 
tained a dreadful fright from the whole herd of donkeys “ trying to 
run over her,” as she calls it, while Rawdon, hot and indignant, 
has had to shoulder a parasol and stand between his beloved and 


danger. . 


“You do make yourself so confoundedly ridiculous, Emma,” he 
remarks, the amenities of sentiment rapidly merging back into fraternal 
straightforwardness when they are again alone. 

“ Yes; but, Rawdon, why should they all begin—I know it was 
down-hill—but why should the nasty things all begin running just 


when they came near me? Oh, ‘only donkeys.’ It’s very fine for 
you to say ‘only donkeys, ” and Emma is very near crying, “but I 
say I don’t want to be killed by a runaway, horrid donkey any more 
than by a horse.” 

What man after such an episode could revert to love-making? Not 
Rawdon Crosbie. He recovers his temper, of course, and begins 
to “chaff” Emma, just as he used in the old schoolboy days, about 
her cowardice ; and, as long as they are in the woods, she hangs be- 
trothed-fashion upon his arm, in one steepest part of the descent, even 
transfers her hand for a single, thrilling, delightful instant to his 
shoulder. But love-making! Rawdon feels that all the love-making 
his fate can possibly entail upon him is finished and done with. He 
has proposed — well, has made himself understood —and Emmy is 
contented, and nothing more remains to be said on the subject. As 
far as he is concerned, love-making is a thing over and done with for 
ever in this life. 

A pretty numerous crowd has gathered round the military band by 
the time they get back to the village: seeing which Rawdon proposes 
that Miss Marsland should stroll slowly on in the direction of the 
promenade while he runs back to the Hotel Bellevue for his mother. 

“ Don't be long, Rawdon,” cries Emma, before he has got a couple 
of paces away. “And be sure you return too.” Experience has 
taught her what risk there is of losing Rawdon altogether when once 
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she trusts him out of her sight. “Now, promise that you will 
return too ?” 

“ Don't make me promise too much, Emmy,” says Rawdon, looking 
back. “If I meet the Princess, and she gives me another bow, I won't 
undertake to answer for what will become of me.” 

“Take care what you say, Sir! If you think so much about the 
Princess Czartoriska, I shall be jea——.” 

But Rawdon is out of hearing; and Emma, with a sensation of 
treading on air rather than on solid ground, pursues her way alone 
down the pleasant shaded road towards the avenue. 


Czarter IV. 
THE PRINCESS CZARTORISKA. 


Scarceny has she reached the outskirts of the crowd, when a succession 
of infantine shrieks disturb the decorum of the promenade: another 
minute, and Miss Marsland finds herself “assisting” at a combat of 
the most determined, albeit unequal, nature. On one side a stalwart 
Belgian nurse, her hair and cap disordered, her face inflamed with 
passion ; on the other a bright-cheeked, furious little morsel of an 
English baby some two or three years of age. 

The original cause of dispute, as in the case of most wars, seems to 
be forgotten by both belligerents in the present heat and fervour of 
the fray. Brandishing her charge aloft, and conscious at least of 
superior physical force, the nurse is bodily bearing the enemy back in 
the direction of the village, while a shower of blows, neither weak nor 
ill-directed, fali upon her broad, red face, and a volley of such abuse 
as the infant tongue is capable of—half German, half English, half 
Belgian patois—is brought to bear upon-her moral sense. 

Emma Marsland pauses, half-amused, half-sorry for this poor little 
plucky British rebel held in durance by the foreigner, and the child, 
instinctively scenting an ally, stretches forth its arms in her direction. 

“ Mamsey—me want mein Mamsey!” is its piteous entreaty. And 
upon this Emma stops outright, and going up to the nurse asks, in as 
good French as she can command, what ails the little one? 

The reply, to English ears at least, is unintelligible ; but a rent that 
the nurse points out in the child's elaborately-embroidered frock, and 
recent gravel-marks on the palms of its little rosy hands, tell their own 
story of the nature of its crime. While the “ brave Belge” amused 
herself by gazing at some good-looking bandsman, the child had fallen 
down, and was now being carried home in grief and disgrace for 
punishment. 

“ Poor little thing! I don’t suppose she could help it,” says Emma, 
good-naturedly. 
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“ No, no,” the child repeats, in its broken accents. “Me touldn’t 
help it. Bossy touldn’t help it.” 

And then with one swift rush she frees herself from the nurse’s 
arms, and seeks the side of her new ally, from which position, clutching 
Emma’s skirts tight, she looks back, with all the flush of victory upon 
her small face, at the foe. 

A rose-bud bit of mischief of three is Blossy Theobald—a bit of 
mischief delightfully redolent of soap-and-water, fresh air, and health ; 
long eye-lashed, with teeth like tiny pearls, dimpled hands that she 
has a pretty trick of clasping, the fingers outspread, like one of 
Vandyck’s portrait children, upon her chest; heaven-blue eyes, that 
look you through and through with the conscious superiority of her 
age, and assurance—ah! Blossy’s assurance, like other of her moral 
qualities, is a thing to be experienced, not written about. 

Mistress in a moment of the situation, she briefly remarks, “ Bossy 
go back,” and forthwith, still holding Miss Marsland’s dress, turns, her 
small steps again in the direction of the music, the nurse following. 
Here, then, is Emma Marsland, Mrs. Crosbie’s daughter of adoption, 
trepanned into an intimate acquaintance with Jane Theobald’s child ! 
Before three minutes are over Blossy has unfolded all the domestic 
joys and sorrows of her life. She loves Mamsey, and Dada, and her 
doll Nancy. ‘And which best? All best. Well, if that cannot be, 
Nancy. Only Nancy has a broken nose, and her paint is off. 

“Then I suppose Nancy is about as pretty as I am?” asks Emma, 
who, like most very plain people, is sensitive, overmuch, on the subject 
of her own personal appearance. 

Blossy looks up, showing her white teeth and wrinkling her nose 
as she scrutinises Emma’s features, but makes no direct answer: 
“Madame got pitty zings,” she remarks at last, pointing to a little 
bunch of charms—golden, substantial charms—that hangs from 
Eimma’s watch-chain. “And me like pitty zings—me do.” 

If the compliment savours of mercenariness, it also displays a ready 
tact, a fertility of resource, which many an older person might not, on 
the moment, have found to their hand. Miss-Marsland stoops and 
kisses the small speaker on the lips. Just then—Boum, boum, begins 
the drum-beat which is to herald in a lively set of military quadrilles. 
Blossy listens to the first three bars, then, finding the ‘music of a 
quality that pleases her, lifts her embroidered frock between her two 
pink thumbs and forefingers, poises her right toe aloft, in true pro- 
fessional fashion, and begins to dance. | 

A prettier picture it would be hard to imagine than Blossy, dancing 
improvised ballets of her own beneath green trees, her gipsy-hat 
falling upon her shoulders, her yellow curls bare in the sun. She smiles,» 
coquettes, raises one dimpled arm above her head ; she pirouettes, she 
fantasias. Emma, already enamoured of the whole world that Rawdon’s 


* 
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declaration has dyed rose-coloured, grows more and more fascinated by 
the little creature as she stands and watches her. When, but not 
until, the band has ceased playing, does Blossy cease to dance. Then, 
after kissing the tips of her fingers to some imaginary audience, she 
returns gravely to the examination of Miss Marsland’s trinkets. 

“ And who taught you to dance so well?” asks Emma, leading the 
child apart and sitting down with her upon a bench. 

“No one taughted me,” says Miss Theobald, in her dialect. “ Mam- 
sey dance, and Auntie Min, and Bossy dance too.” 

“ And what is your name? Bossy Teaball?—oh, but that’s nonsense. 
I mean your real name. 

“ Bossy ‘Teaball, and Auntie Min, and Mamsey, and Dada,” repeats 
the child, evidently determined to go through the family nomenclature 
exhaustively. “And Bossy like pitty zings!” This with great pathos 
and sincerity, and clasping the whole bunch of Miss Marsland’s trinkets 
between her two small hands. 

To pleading like this there can be but one result. When is the 
combination of a sweet tongue, a fair face, and a mercenary heart 
aught but successful? Among Emma’s toys is a silver fish, with 
emerald eyes, ruby gills and flexible tail, that Blossy singles out, by 
unmistakable signs of admiration, from among its fellows; and before 
another minute has passed, the fish is detached from Emma’s chain 
and in Blossy’s possession. The child jumps, dances, sings with delight, 
kisses her new treasure, hugs it, as little children do, with rapture to 
her breast. 

“ Mamsey, mamsey !” she cries out at last, “ mamsey see!” and away 
flies Blossy, the nurse in pursuit, towards a lady who at this moment 
approaches by a side-walk, immediately in face of the bench where 
Miss Marsland is sitting. 

It is the Princess Czartoriska! Emma Marsland recognises the 
blue and white dress, the affable smile, the aristocratic tread, at a 
glance; and her heart beats pleasurably. Her Highness draws near 
—ought she to sit still or stand up? Emma feels it must be best to 
err on the side of over-deference, so stands up. And thus standing, 
and colouring almost as red as her own hair, waits, while Blossy, 
volubly explaining her adventure, drags her mother along by the skirts 
to introduce her to the owner of the “ pitty zings.” 

“Tm afraid my little girl has been giving you a great deal of trouble.” 
What singularly good English the Princess speaks! But then, re- 
members Emma, the Russians are notably the best linguists extant. 
And how entirely without state are her manners! But simplicity, 
Emma has always heard, is a special attribute of real greatness. 
“ Bloss, what do you say to this lady for being so kind to you ?” 

“She got pitty zings,” answers Bloss, looking up wickedly from 
beneath her eyelashes. 
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“Wherever that child goes, she makes friends,” proceeds her High- 
ness, Emma remaining silent from pure humility. “I never saw 
anything like it. And she picks all their pockets. Yesterday she came 
home with a little box of bonbons that some old gentleman or other 
had given her.” 

What an absence, what a marvellous absence of pride in all this; 
Emma stammers out something about her fondness for children, and 
this particular child’s wit and beauty. Such grace, such elegance of 
movement, too! Emma hopes before many minutes to have the 
delight of watching her dance again. 

“Ah, not much wonder she can dance,” says the Princess. ‘“‘ Are 
you sitting here—thanks,” accepting, as a little diffident gesture of 
Emma’s invites her to do, the vacant place on the bench. “ Not much 
wonder she can dance; that’s an heirloom.” 

“Yes, I believe all foreign nations dance better than we English 
do,” remarks Emma, meaning the speech to be a delicately-flavoured 
compliment. 

“Tt’s the fashion to say so,” answers Her Highness, not without 
warmth. “For my part I think the reverse. Just look at the 
meagre, dark-skinned French women the managers bring over some- 
times! They are agile, certainly, so are monkeys; but put them 
beside a troupe—mix them, as I’ve often seen done, in the same piece 
with a troupe of ordinary English ballet-girls and see where they are, 
as far as beauty goes, and in these days beauty for the ballet is every- 
thing.” 

“T don’t know much about theatres,” says Emma, feeling duly 
ashamed of her ignorance, “and I’ve seen very little of the Continent. 
This is only the second time I’ve been out of England, and we lead a 
very quiet life when we are at home, in Chalkshire.” 

“Chalkshire!” The Princess Czartoriska gives a quick, compre- 
hensive glance at the dress, the face, the roseate locks of her new 
acquaintance. “And how do you like the Continent when you com- 
pare it to Chalkshire ?” she asks, quietly. , 

“Oh, very much for a change. We have been abroad a fortnight, 
and I have enjoyed all the sight-seeing immensely ; but I shouldn’t 
like to live anywhere out of England. I am not sufficient of a linguist 
to feel at home when I’m abroad. What wonderfully good English 
your little girl speaks!” Emma goes on, hazarding compliment number 
two. 

“Do you think so? We think she talks all languages equally 
badly. We roam from one country to another, seeking a resting-place 
and finding none, and the child, poor morsel, gets a new nurse-girl 
and a new tongue in each. Last winter we spent in Hombourg, and 
all she talked was German ; now it is Belgian patois. Come here, 
Bloss.” Blossy obeys with the peculiar dancing movement that seems 
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to be her natural way of walking. “Say ‘Good-morning’ to this 
lady directly, in French, in German, and in English.” 

The child goes through this bit of show-off, with perfect ease and 
confidence in her own powers, and Emma’s enthusiasm redoubles. 

. Ah, how she would like to show the dear little gifted darling 
to mamma ! 

“We are staying in the Hotel Bellevue,” she finally volunteers ; 
diffident, but hopeful. 

“So are we,” remarks her Highness. 

“And if it would not be too great—too great a liberty We 
shall remain in Spa for a day or two longer, and if I might take your 
sweet little girl in to see mamma i 

“Thank you, you're very good,” says Blossy’s mother, the pink 
deepening in her fresh cheeks. “Of course ’m always glad when 
anyone takes a liking to Bloss.” 

“T asked her to tell me her name just now,” goes on Emma, grow- 
ing bolder; “but the answer was enigmatical. Some pet name, I 
suppose ?” 

“Her name is Blossom, a foolish one, isn’t it? It was a whim of 
Theo of her father’s. She was born in spring, and nothing would 
do but the baby must be called Blossom. I say it’s like a cow. I’m 
sure the country-people in the after-pieces always call their cows Daisy, 
and Blossom, and all names like that. However, there’s no changing 
it now, and I don’t know that I want it changed. It doesn’t seem to 
me anything would suit the child but Blossy.” 

Emma, secretly wondering, “perhaps, at the eccentricities of the 
great, declares the name of Blossy to be charming. And then the 
second one? She is too well-bred to ask a direct question, but con- 
fesses that Blossy’s pronunciation of the second name had been some- 
what difficult for her English ear to catch. 

* And yet we always think she says her name so well. You must 
remember her age, only three the second of last April. Bloss, come 
here, child, and tell your name directly.” 

Blossy, busy on the ground constructing a sand-lake for the fish to 
live in, turns round her dimpled pink face, and shows her little milk- 
white teeth. “Bossy Teaball,” she cries, but without offering to 
move. 

“There, I don’t know for a baby of three what could be plainer than 
that,” says the mother, proudly. “ Of course little children never can 
pronounce the Th.” 

“Th!” falters Emma, across whose mind an intuition of the horrible 
truth is breaking. “But her name—your name—does not a 

“Our name begins with Th,” says Jane, with admirable calmness, 
and looking full into Emma Marsland’s face. “ Our name is Theo- 
bald.” 





A Visit to Charles Dickens. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


On the night of the 11th of May, I went by the steamer from Calais 
to Dover. There was a heavy sea and a high wind; but at daybreak 
I reached the shores of England, which I had not visited for ten years. 
On that occasion as I was leaving the English coast, at Ramsgate, the 
last to wave me farewell was Charles Dickens; and to him my visit 
was now to be paid. He had invited me to spend a portion of the 
summer with him and his friends. 

“We shall not be staying in London itself,” he wrote; “we move 
out, in the beginning of June, to a little country house of mine, seven- 
and-twenty miles from London; it lies in one of the prettiest districts 
of Kent, near a railway-station ; and thence in an hour and a half we 
can be in London.” 

This happiness then awaited me: to be able to call Dickens’s house 
my home, to strike root there for a time, and belong to him and his 
circle. Since my last visit to England * we had kept up a correspondence : 
he was now for me a sympathetic friend. I was extremely happy. 

The steamer had to wait for the turn of tide—this caused some 
delay ; the custom-house, too, took up a certain time; and we nearly 
missed the first morning train to London. Post-haste we went through 
tunnel after tunnel, and soon we saw the great Crystal Palace glitter- 
ing in full sunshine, and London, swathed in smoke, looming on the 
horizon. At London Bridge, on the other side of the terminus, the 
first bell was already ringing for a train on the North Kent Line, 
that runs by Higham Station, near Dickens’s country-house. In hot- 
haste I got a seat; and we flew away past towns and villages, ever 
close to the-Thames, that streamed on our left, filled with sails and 
steamers. 

Dickens had offered to meet me in London, or at any of the stations 


* [I had the pleasure of being a guest at Gadshill on the oceasion of this 
happy meeting of these two most genial and gifted friends. Mr. Dickens, 
whom I had not met for years, knowing that Andersen was a friend of 
mine, kindly invited me to meet him, thinking it would give him pleasure. 
I passed a happy day, which I shall always remember with gratification. 
It was a bright sunshiny day, and we strolled about Mr. Dickens’s pretty 
garden with positive enjoyment. Mr. Wilkie Collins was there, with Mrs. 
Dickens and her two daughters and Miss Hogarth. In the evening we 
had vocal and instrumental music, and it was late before I could tezr 
myself away from his hospitable roof—R. BENTLEY. ] 
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I pleased ; but I had answered that I should easily find my way to 
him from Higham, if I only got a porter there to direct me. One can 
always hire a fly, I thought, in the smallest town. But Higham 
turned out to be a village, and more than an English mile from the 
station, which is only one solitary house: and when I alighted, and 
the train rattled off to Rochester, there I stood quite lost and forlorn. 

“ Are you the foreign gentleman who is going to Mr. Dickens’s ?” 
asked the porter, who knew that I was expected. There was no such 
thing as a fly to be had at Higham, so the man proposed that I should 
either wait here till he fetched me some conveyance from Dickens's 
house, or else follow him there on foot. The station, he said, was 
two English miles from Gadshill, where Mr. Dickens lived. I decided 
on walking. The porter hoisted my box on his back, and slung my 
carpet and hat-box over his shoulders, and off we trudged, up-hill the 
whole way, between hedges of wild-rose and honeysuckle in full bloom. 
Every cottage, however small, looked as if it were fitted up as a country 
box for some well-to-do townsman—much the same as those on our 
“ Strand-way,” near Copenhagen; but here in England it is the 
peasant who has made his abode so neat and clean and comfortable. 
A bit of carpet might be seen through the open door ; flowers stood 
on the table or in the window; every countryman I met seemed to be 
in his Sunday best. 


After a rather fatiguing walk, we reached the high-road between 
Rochester and Gravesend. Before us lay Gadshill Place, Dickens’s 
country-house. 

The fame of Gadshill, everybody knows, is due to Shakespeare. In 
the First Part of ‘Henry IV.,’ Poins says: 


“To-morrow morning, by four o’clock, early at Gadshill: There are 
pilgrims going to Canterbury with rich offerings, and traders riding to 
London with fat purses; I have visors for you all, you have horses for 
yourselves.” 


Gadshill lies on the high-road between Dover and London, about 
half-way. Here, where pilgrim and traveller formerly went in dread 
of robbers, there is now a peaceful country home, with an atmosphere 
of wild roses, blooming elder-trees, and broad clover-fields; very 
different from what Shakespeare saw when he made Falstaff speak of 
the perilous spot: 


« A hundred upon poor four of us. . . . But I followed me close, came in 
foot and hand; and, with a thought, seven of the eleven I paid. Three 
misbegotten knaves, in Kendal green, came at my back, and let drive at 
me ;—for it was so dark, Hal, that thou could’st not see thy hand.” 


I stood by Gadshill Place, and before me, near the broad high-road, 
lay Dickens's country-house, its gold-glittering vane had for some 
way back been visible over the tree-tops. 
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It was a fine new house with red walls, four balconied windows, 
and a portico resting on small pillars. In the attic was an extremely 
broad window. A thick hedge of cherry-laurel stood close up against 
the house, which looked over a carefully-tended lawn to the high-road, 
and beyond the road toa back-ground of two mighty cedars of Lebanon. 
These trees spread a broad green roof of branchy boughs over a large 
grass-plot, the fence of which was so thickly overgrown with ivy and 
creepers that not a sunbeam could pierce it. 

As I was stepping into the house Dickens came out to meet me, 
with bright looks and a hearty greeting. He looked a little older 
than when we said good-bye ten years ago; but that was partly 
owing to the beard he had grown. His eyes were bright as ever; the 
smile on his lips was the same ; his frank voice was just as friendly,— 
ay, and if possible, more winning still. He was now in the prime 
of manhood in his 45th year; full of youth and life and eloquence, 
and rich in a rare humour that glowed with kindliness. I know not 
how to describe him better than in the words of one of my first letters 
home: “Take the best out of all Dickens’s writings, combine them 
into the picture of a man, and there thou hast Charles Dickens.” 
And such as in the first hour he stood before me, the very same he 
remained all the time of my visit; ever genuine, and cheérful, and 
sympathetic. 

It is a great pleasure to find in an author’s innermost circle the 
types of those characters that have delighted one in his works. I had 
previously heard many people remark that Agnes in ‘ David Copper- 
field’ was like Dickens’s own wife; and although he may not have 
chosen her deliberately as a model for Agnes, yet still I can think of 
no one else in his books so near akin to her in all that is graceful 
and amiable. Mrs. Dickens had a certain soft, womanly repose and 
reserve about her; but whenever she spoke there came such a light 
into her large eyes, and such a smile upon her lips, and there was 
such a charm in the tones of her voice, that henceforth I shall always 
connect her and Agnes together. 

The room in which we and some of the children sat down to 
breakfast, was a model of comfort and holiday brightness. The 
windows were overhung, outside, with a profusion of blooming roses ; 
and one looked out over the garden to green fields, and the hills 
beyond Rochester. ‘here was a good portrait of Cromwell above the 
mantelpiece. Among the other paintings there was one that espe- 
cially caught my attention: it represented an open carriage, with two 
youn ladies deeply absorbed in a book headed ‘ Bleak House,’ whilst 
the little groom bent over from behind, to steal a share of reading 
for himself. A pair of singing-birds sang all the merrier the more we 
talked in the dining-room. 

At dinner, Dickens took the house-father’s place, at the head of the 
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table; and, according to English custom, he always began the meal 
with a short quiet grace. My own place was next to him during the 
whole of the visit. 

Before I left Denmark, Dickens had written to me: “I have just 
finished ‘Little Dorrit, and I ama free man. So we can be play- 
fellows now, and have some ‘cricket’ on the green.” But our 
fellowship was doomed to be brief; for, just the day before I came, 
Douglas Jerrold, the humourist and dramatist, died ; and he had said 
on his death-bed to his afflicted wife, “ Dickens will look after you if 
I die,” and generously and zealously indeed did Dickens exert himself 
in favour of the poor widow. He undertook the task, and with good 
success, of collecting a few thousand pounds, the yearly interest of 
which secures her a moderate income. He got up a committee with 
names of mark like his own—Bulwer, Thackeray, and Macready ; 
and they formed a programme for a whole series of promising under- 
takings. 

It is well known that Dickens had an uncommon talent for acting. 
He fitted up a little theatre in his house, in Tavistock House, where 
he and some of his family, together with a few friends, gave dramatic 
entertainments to a select circle. Two or three of those were now to 
be played at a high price of admission. Dickens and Thackeray, 
moreover, proposed to read in public; Dickens having chosen one of 
his Christmas tales for his own reading. To set all this going required 
time and activity. Many a day I saw him sit at home and write off 
letters by the score; and it was all done with life and gaiety, as if 
it were nothing but sport. I could not help lamenting that our inter- 
course was so much limited and shortened by his being obliged, oftener 
than would otherwise have been the case, to run up to London and 
spend the whole day there. 

When I arrived, he and his family -had scarcely been settled a 
fortnight in this their new country-house; 4nd the neighbourhood 
and the walks were still new to them. I sopn found out for myself 
the finest points, and to one of these, on the highest part of Gadshill, 
I led Dickens and his family. To make our way up to it we had 
to cross the broad high-road, where opposite to the house stands an 
inn, bearing a weather-beaten signboard, painted in memory of the 
place’s Shakespearian importance, with Falstaff and Prince Hal on the 
one side, and on the other the Merry Wives putting Falstaff into 
the buck-basket. From the inn ran a hollow lane between quick-set 
hedges, up to a group of cottages, all two stories high, and their walls 
covered with vine-leayes. Long fresh white curtains hung in the 
windows. The uppermost cottage was guarded by a blind old watch- 
dog. Cows and sheep grazed on the green; and above them, at the 
highest point of all, rose a brick obelisk, with cakes of whitewash 
hanging loose about it. The whole monument gaped with cracks, 
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and threatened to fall at the very next gust of wind. The inscription 
was not altogether legible; yet so much we could make out, that 
it was raised in honour of some honest householder hereabouts, 
possibly long since dead. I made good friends with the monument, 
and as I was the first to lead Dickens up to it, for the sake of the 
fine view, he jocosely gave it the name of “ Hans Christian Andersen’s 
Monument.” : 

This point commanded a view as extensive as it was beautiful. 
North Kent is justly called the garden of England; it is Danish 
scenery, but richer and more highly cultivated. One's eye glides over 
green meadows, yellow cornfields, woods, and moors; and if the 
weather is fine, one catches sight of the North Sea. There is no 
lake in the landscape; but the Thames for many miles flows along, 
and glitters in the green ground. One still finds traces here of 
old fortifications of the Romans, and here we wandered many an 
evening. Here we lay on the grass in a circle, and watched the sun 
go down; its beams turned the windings of the river into gold, where 
the ships stood out like black shadow-figures, and round about from 
scattered houses rose the blue chimney smoke. The grasshoppers 
sang, and a peace spread far and wide, that was only deepened by the 
peal of evening bells, A great claret cup, decked with a floating 
bunch of brown field-flowers, passed from hand to hand; the moon 
mounted up, round, red, and large, till it shone in clear purity, and 
made me fancy this might all be a “midsummer night’s dream” in 
Shakespeare’s land ; and yet it was something more—it was reality. 
I sat beside Dickens, and shared his fresh and impulsive joy in the 
beautiful evening; and surely, just as then it was mirrored in his 
mind, even so will it shine back for us all some day, in a new 
and immortal work of imagination. 

Though I had not had much previous practice in speaking English, 
or hearing it spoken, yet from the very first I could understand 
nearly all that Dickens said to me. Whatever puzzled me he re- 
peated in a new form; and nobody caught my meaning quicker than 
he. Danish and English are so much alike that we were often sur- 
prised at the likeness, and so, if a word happened to fail me, Dickens 
made me repeat it in Danish, and it often sounded to him just like 
English. 

“ Der er en Groeshoppe i den hdstak,” I wanted to tell him one day, 
and said it in Danish ; his translation came far enough—* grasshopper 
in the haystack.” I saw a mass of green growing on a cottage roof, 
and asked what they called it here. In my own country the name is 
“ huuslég ;” and the cottager’s wife answered, “ house-leek ;” and so 
on without end. We once met a little girl on the road, who made us 
& low courtesy ; and when I remarked that we called this “ at stébe 
lys” (to dip a candle), Dickens said that the English word dip was 
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used in the same way both for a courtesy and a candle. In France, 
Italy, and Spain, the Dane feels himself among foreign races; such ig 
not the case in England; here one feels that the blood is of our blood, 
and the language of the same root as our own. The mouth of the 
Thames, and Rochester too, knew the daring Danes of old with terror ; 
they came hither, pushed far inland, and did many dreadful deeds. 
But there was a bond of kinship between the two races, that was 
strengthened when King Canute reigned over England and the three 
northern kingdoms, with England for his headquarters, his royal seat. 
Some traces of this union still linger here. Worsaoe, in his interest- 
ing work on England, has fully shown us the many Danish memories, 
still preserved in the names of places, and even in songs and sayings. 
When the evening wind rises, and sounds over the heath its melan- 
choly drone, that says the peasant, is “ the Danish boy’s song ;” the 
Danish lad is singing his lament. The saying went to my heart ; for 
I thought of what my fatherland, the oldest kingdom in Europe, once 
had been; now it is only by art and science, by song and sculptor’s 
chisel, that its name is borne over the sea, that parts this rich land 
from West Jutland. 

It is impossible to feel at home in a country till one becomes 
intimate with its daily speech. One soon learns enough to read the 
language, and make one’s own meaning pretty clear ; but not enough to 
understand other people. We can find words for expressing our own 
thoughts—words that we have worked up; but those around us have 
quite an endless store of them. The whole language, with all its 
riches, and all its shades of meaning, stands at their disposal; and we 
acquire a variety of expressions new and strange to us. 

I soon understood any single speaker who addressed me ; but when 
the whole circle kept up a lively talk, the words ran too fast into each 
other, and I sat like a deaf man among the talkers. But gradually 
the ear grows familiar with various sounds and tones; and just as in a 
fog, one’s eye catches a hill-top here, another there, and presently the 
lesser outlines of the landscape, so, after a while, my ear learnt to 
catch up stray words and phrases, till the general conversation became 
clear to me in parts, and at last in its entirety. 

The more ease I acquired in expressing myself, the stronger grew my 
desire to talk of something better than mere commonplace. I longed 
to exchange ideas—to be myself in my own proper person, and to 
find expressions in the foreign speech that would come to me natu- 
rally, like those of my mother tongue. Meanwhile, I felt more and 
more at home. Soon the younger children began to understand me ; 
ay, the youngest of all, who, the first day I asked him whether he 
liked me, had said bluntly, “ I will put you out of the window,” at 
length declared with a laughing face, that now he would put me “ in 


the window.” 
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Dickens had no less than nine children; namely, two grown-up 
daughters, and seven sons. The two eldest and the two youngest of 
the sons were at home, and the three others came for a short stay 
from their school at Boulogne. It was now their holiday-time, 
and I soon saw them clambering on to the boughs of the mighty 
cedar trees, or turning out in their shirt-sleeves with the other 
brothers and Dickens himself, to have a game at cricket on the broad 
green field beyond the garden. The ladies sat in the long grass under 
the trees, the country children peeped over the hedge, and the watch- 
dog, Turk, who was always tied up all night, was now let loose, and 
led a free day’s life; while his long chain and his kennel were made 
over toa grand old raven, that claimed a direct descent from ‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge’s raven,’ who himself was still existing,—only stuffed, and 
set up in the hall. 

We went out for several drives ; the prettiest in the neighbourhood 
was round by Lord Darnley’s park. The impression I received in 
driving past gave me no wish to live there. The sun, indeed, shone 
far over grassy glades, and in between vast boughs of mossy trees ; 
and here they said might be found plenty of deer; but I did not see 
a living creature. ‘The whole park presented nothing like a picture of 
forest solitude with its inviting and refreshing peacefulness, but rather 
the picture of a sleeping landscape. It seemed to me as if mansion 
and park, some summer-night in Queen Elizabeth’s time, had sunk 
underground, and had now suddenly risen again into the bright sun- 
shine, and lay here lighted up, but not warmed through, nor yet 
awakened. I looked over the blooming hedge-rows with pleasure, 
but without any wish at all to get inside them. Our way home went 
through the busy streets of Gravesend ; we followed the high-road, 
that was swarming with crowded omnibuses, heavy waggons, and 
soldiers on the march. Here, one evening about sunset, I saw, near 
Gadshill, a whole gang,—not of full-blooded gipsies exactly, but of 
tramps near akin to them. They had encamped here, in a road-side 
corner, had lighted a fire, and were cooking their supper in a great 
caldron; a horse was tethered to a van, loaded with cheap household 
wares ; children sported round; the whole was a capital subject for a 
painter. 

Higham was our nearest railway station, but Dickens took the 
train for London at Rochester. Thither, then, I accompanied him. 
We both talked briskly and merrily in the fresh morning; dew- 
spangled gossamers lay spread like veils over meadows and ditches ; 
on the clay-walls along the road were scratched the names of foot 
passengers, a brief immortality in the dust of earth, yet so it is with 
all our earthly immortalities. Often, when we approached Rochester, 
the upper parts of the wide-stretching town lay shrouded in the 


morning mist; then the mist lifted, and forth stood the picturesque old 
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castle ruins, with their ivied walls, and the massive gothic cathedral. 
We drove near the new bridge and the neighbouring ruins of the old 
one. It usually happened to be low tide ; the ships lay on their sides, 
like dead fish, on the slimy ground; and then I strolled about in 
Rochester, which has been made the scene of several incidents in 
‘Pickwick.’ One day I heard a Scotch bagpipe here ; and old Scot, 
with a plaid around him, and a kilt too short to cover his bare knees, 
managed the instrument; two small boys, dressed like the old man, 
walked on the hands and played other pranks; while a little sister of 
theirs danced up and down the pavement, swinging her plaid, and 
singing. It looked quite pitiable: I felt inclined to cry in time with 
the bagpipe; and since then, whenever Rochester starts up in my 
thoughts with its long narrow streets, I see these children and the old 
man from Burns's mountain land, “the land of brown heather !” 

From Strood, a suburb of Rochester, one could reach London by 
express in an hour and a half. I used to run up there alone, or in 
company with Dickens and his family; and we lodged in his winter 
home then just as it stood, with pictures and ornaments all covered 
close, just as if it was taking a summer nap. 

In Tavistock Square stands Tavistock House. This, and the strip 
of garden in front of it, are shut out from the thoroughfare by an iron 
railing. A larger garden, with a grass-plot and high trees, stretches 
behind the house, and gives it a countrified look in the midst of 
this coal and gas-steaming London. In the passage from street to 
garden hung pictures and engravings. Here stood a marble bust of 
Dickens, so like him, so youthful and handsome ; and over a bedroom 
door and a dining-room door were inserted the bas-reliefs of ‘ Night 
and Day, after Thorvaldsen. On the first floor was a rich library 
with a fireplace and a writing-table, looking out on the garden ; and 
here it was that, in winter time, Dickens and his friends acted plays, 
to the satisfaction of all parties. The kitchen was underground, and 
at the top of the house were the bedrooms. I had a snug room, look- 
ing out on the garden; and over the tree-tops I saw the London 
towers and spires appear or disappear, as the weather cleared or 
thickened. It was still a long way from here to the real great 
thoroughfares ; and in one of these, opposite the Lyceum Theatre, lies 
the oflice of ‘ Household Words,—Dickens’s literary counting-house, if 
I may so call the place,—that sends this novellistic journal flying far 
and wide, in no less than 50,000 weekly copies. 

So here I was again in the midst of the restless human surge of 
London. It seemed as if I had left it only yesterday, instead of long 
years having gone by. I might fancy that I saw the same streams 
of men, the same whirl of omnibuses, cabs, and carriages. Men with 
boards on their backs, or on poles, still tramped along between the 
same tall houses. The Thames rolled under the same swarms of 
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steamers and sailing vessels, boats and barges, crossing and meeting, 
working round and shooting past each other. It was the self-same 
life that was stirring here ten years ago. 

This time I had Dickens with me to see and enjoy many a grand 
display of art. One of these was the first great morning concert given 
at the Handel Festival in the Crystal Palace. The chorus and orchestra 
together consisted of no less than 2000 persons. By taking the rail, 
one can fly out to Sydenham Park, and right into the Crystal Palace 
in a quarter of an hour; but it was more the fashion to take a carriage. 
The whole road, therefore, was thronged with vehicles, one close after 
another. The sun burned, the dust rose, and one could only keep 
moving at a foot-pace. It is the same Crystal Palace that first stood 
in London, which they had brought out here, and given (I think) some 
new towers and minarets. It is like a whole city under a sky-light; 
as if all the glass arcades in all great towns together had met here, 
crossing and recrossing each other, with balconies and flying galleries. 
One sees here, as it were, a Fairy Queen’s enchanted castle, with richly 
furnished halls, varying like her own caprices. Here are Pompeian 
rooms and French galleries, fantastically arabesqued together, round 
the vast and lofty nave; where blue and white lotuses are growing in 
a marble basin, fresh luxuriant creepers springing up the columns, 
and noble statues standing amongst blooming trees. One is within a 
garden, and yet under roof; where the Giant-tree itself lifts its 
mighty stem, surrounded by mimic groups of wild beasts and savages. 
The sun shone on the huge building ; an immense awning was stretched 
under the roof to keep out the sunbeams; and galleries and passages 
were filled with the thronging multitudes. With Dickens’s family, I 
had an excellent place, just opposite the Queen and her suite. 

In the. central transept, piled up from the floor, rose an amphitheatre 
with 2000 musicians and singers; Handel’s flower-decked statue 
looked a little dot—a gold key that held this great human fan 
together. 

Now the organ pealed, the band struck up, and the voices joined in 
one mighty chorus of ‘God save the Queen ; in a thundering sea of 
sound it came rolling forth. Both eye and ear were quite over- 
whelmed by all around; and in the pauses of the music one heard 
the strong wind outside rattle in the palace roof and pinnacles, as if it 
would fain take a part in singing the ‘Messiah.’ The solo singing 
was lost in the vast space; and even Clara Novello’s full voice had not 
power enough here, where the room is only fitted for a great chorus. 
The entrance fee was 2 guineas (about 20 rix-dollars in Danish coin), 
yet still the audience numbered more than 12,000; and, when this 
crowd broke up, all the out-door waterworks opened in the clear sun- 
shine with more than a thousand thick and lofty streams. The fall- 
ing water-drops, sparkling like diamonds, were borne by the wind in 
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a sweepy veil, tinted with rainbows, right across the broad green 
lawns. The wind drove the spray from fountain to fountain; trees 
and bushes half disappeared behind this airy diamond curtain ; it was 
@ sight such as Fancy sees on the ocean-floor in the garden of the 
Undines (Nereides), where quivering minarets, domes, and banners, and 
even trees are made out of the living water. The sight was laughable 
too: whenever a sudden gust whisked the water over a group of 
lookers-on, then they scattered away over the wet grass, and many a 
little crinoline monster, that looked like a slate-sponge or pen-wiper, 
reeled before the wind like an open umbrella, which goes ballooning 
off for London. 

And now in London, in the Lyceum Theatre, a strong desire of 
mine was to be fulfilled: I was to see the famous tragic actress, 
Ristori. She had made the Parisians forget Rachel, with all her 
genius. Often had I heard of Signora Ristori’s imaginative repre- 
sentations, that had given life and loveliness even to the unlovely 
leading character in Alfieri’s ‘Myrrha.’ Her personation of Marie 
Stuart had been specially instanced as a result of hard study and 
high imagination. In this character she was said to surpass Rachel, 
whom I had seen in the same part so great and excellent. Others 
had expressed to me a very different opinion with regard to Signora 
Ristori. Nay, one highly-gifted lady ventured a striking comparison, 
saying that Ristori reminded one too much of the epileptic boy in 
Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration, —all ecstasy, from beginning to end. I 
was now to see this modern tragic muse, and judge for myself. Un- 
fortunately, it was not my lot to see her in Maria Stuart; for on this 
night ‘Camina’ was given—a tragedy, by a new Italian author, 
Montanelli: it was a kind of ‘ Norma-Medea, written (they say) for 
Ristori, and quite in the style of Alfieri. Tistori was already on the 
stage when I entered my box. The house was only half full; the 
rush after Ristori was rather falling off this year, and the tragedy of 
‘Camina’ was not much relished. 

Among the spectators in the pit (stalls), my attention was drawn 
to a young lady, strongly built, with black glossy hair; she was 
daughter to Kemble, the actor, and granddaughter to Mrs. Siddons, 
the English Ristori. Many authors of note and dramatic artists— 
among the rest, the singer Clara Novello—sat here. They seemed to 
be a select public, friends of Ristori. She is a daughter, as we know, 
of poor strolling Italian actors. It is said that in her infancy she 
used to be behind the scenes in a basket, while her mother was acting. 
She herself trod the boards when quite a little child, and before long, 
and first at Turin, notice was taken of her uncommon talents. In 
course of time she was married to an Italian nobleman, whose rela- 
tions, they say, were angry to be obliged to receive a daughter-in- 
law from the theatre; but her personal amiability soon won them 
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round. And, subsequently, when financial considerations, it was said, 
induced her again to tread the path which led her to fame and 
honour, she was accompanied by her husband to Paris, when her 
greatness was fully recognised. She now wielded the sceptre of the 
tragic muse without a rival, for Rachel went to America. The name 
of Signora Ristori was soon heard in the neighbouring lands; and 
England and Germany followed the example of France in receiving 
her with homage and enthusiasm. 

Signora Ristori has first-rate personal gifts for the stage—noble 
features, lively eyes, and expressive action; the latter, indeed, a little 
too strong for my taste, and such as, I think, is only suited to ballet, 
where mimic gestures have to take the place of words. The tran- 
sitions were so rapid, that they required all the poetical truth to make 
them acceptable, and at first I could hardly sympathise with them. 
I could not help thinking of a story, the point of which lies in the 
storyteller’s looks and tones, the words being merely these: “A 
woman, whose shrewish face was a regular scare-child, entertained a 
neighbour's children one day, and did her very best to play pretty to 
them ; so she said, with a smiling mouth and tender eyes, beginning 
in the most caressing tone, ‘ Wouldn’t the little dears like to go down 
into the garden, and gather some apples, pears, and cherries?” But 
the soft speech, with the smile and the tenderness, changed in the 
middle, became a growl at apples and pears, and broke into a scream 
at “cherries.” Thus what began like a breath of summer, ended in 
a hurricane. I thought of this old nursery tale when seeing and 
hearing Ristori. All those around her seemed nothing but poor 
mimics of herself. It failed to carry me away, though every word 
was finely executed, every movement true to the fiery Italian nature ; 
but it was all too emphatic, pitched many degrees higher than any- 
thing I had known in real life. Still, I must confess that I had come 
back from the great concert in the Crystal Palace tired, both in body 
and soul, and I was hardly fresh enough to appreciate that remarkable 
actress. 

I was more interested and impressed with the artistic merit of her 
representation of Lady Macbeth, which I subsequently witnessed on 
two occasions. ‘The Italian translation of Shakespeare’s tragedy has, 
it must ‘be owned, been made solely on Madame Ristori’s behalf. 
Macbeth’s part was performed, not without talent, but with a wild 
passion more appropriate to Othello than to the Scottish chieftain. 
The piece was admirably put on the stage in many respects. During 
the banquet at which the tidings of Banquo’s murder are brought to 
Macbeth by the assassins, these appear, dressed like the other servants, 
and recount the deed they have committed, standing in the foreground, 
and pouring out wine to the king. The witches appear without 
music or recitative, but their melodramatic action was highly effective. 
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Signora Ristori, as Lady Macbeth, was the principal figure of the play. 
Her entire performance was pervaded by a deep psychological truth, 
yet never transgressing the limits of the beautiful. The sleep- 
walking scene was the most impressive passage: no more faithful or 
affecting picture of a woman utterly wrecked in body and mind ever 
has been, or ever can be pourtrayed. Never shall I forget the strange 
deep hollow voice in which the words were breathed, as if they were 
not utterances, but as if the thoughts from the depth within were 
revealed in these painful sighs, subdued, but so pitiful and heartrending 
that they thrilled every nerve. And this was the awful woman to 
whom Macbeth says in terror, “ Bear men-children only!” It was as 
if the last remains of human nature wailed under the dreadful curse of 
blood; you hold your breath involuntarily ; it was as if a despairing 
human soul cast out to annihilation passed by ; its body seemed a mere 
husk. Something similar, akin in truth and genius, was brought to my 
mind By the very force of contrast—it was Jenny Lind’s innocent, 
womanly representation of the Somnambula in the opera of that name. 

Respecting the mdse en scene—and I must say even to exaggeration 
—one may obtain an idea in London by the grand and fantastic 
splendour with which Shakespeare’s plays were placed on the stage 
by Charies Kean. Kean, the son of the celebrated actor, but not 
comparable to his father in genius, had the genuine merit to have 
applied real talent and profound historical studies in order to produce 
the plays of Shakespeare in such a style as was never before witnessed, 
and would never have been conceived by the poet himself. He also 
adhered to the original with a pious fidelity heretofore unknowa. In 
former times, managers had no scruples about omitting the Fool in 
‘King Lear, one of the most important figures in the chief tragic 
group. Dickens told me that Macready had been the first to restore 
this essential character. At the time of my visit people were thronging 
to see the first representation of the ‘Tempest,’ which had been placed 
on the stage after innumerable rehearsals, and at an immense outlay. 
The theatre was crowded. The theatre is not large, and it is quite 
wonderful what human wili and genius have been enabled to accom- 
plish. Painter and machinist had perfectly caught the spirit of the 
piece: the mise en sevne seemed inspired by the fancy of Shakespeare 
himself. During the overture, the music of which expresses the 
storm with an accompaniment of roaring thunder, shrieks and cries 
were heard from within. The whole prelude was thus given before 
the raising of the curtain. When this took place heavy billows came 
rolling against the footlights. The whole stage was a tumultuous 
sea: a large vessel was tossed to and fro—it occupied the larger part of 
the scene ; sailors and passengers ran confusedly about ; cries of agony 
and anguish resounded; the masts fell, and soon the vessel itself 
disappeared in the foaming brine. Dickens told me, that the ship was 
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made of inflated air-tight canvas, the air being let out of which the 
entire huge body collapses at once, and is hidden by the waves, which 
were half the height of the scene. 

The first appearance of Ariel was poetically beautiful to a high 
degree : as Prospero summoned him a shooting star fell from heaven ; 
it touched the grass, it shone in blue and green flames, and rose 
suddenly before us as Ariel’s beautiful and angel-like form; he stood 
there in white garments, with wings from his shoulders down to the 
ground; it was as if he and the starry meteor had floated through 
heaven at the same moment. Every appearance of Ariel was difierent, 
and all were beautiful: now he appeared clinging by his hand to the 
tendrils of a vine, now floating across the scene by some mechanism 
not easy to be discovered. No cord or rod was visible, yet something 
of this nature upbore him in his attitude of flight. In one act we 
saw a bleak winter landscape, changing gradually at the outbreak of 
sunbeams to an aspect of the utmost luxuriance; the trees became 
arrayed in leayes, flowers, and fruit; the springs gushed abundantly, 
and water-nymphs, light as a swan’s feathers upon the billows, danced 
down the foaming waterfalls. In another scene Olympus shone forth 
with all its classic beauty; the aerial background was filled with 
‘hovering genii. Juno came borne along in her chariot by peacocks, 
whose trains glistened with radiance. The signs of the zodiac moved 
in procession: the entire scene was a perfect kaleidoscope phantas- 
magoria. The splendour of a single act would have drawn crowded 
houses to witness even the poorest play, and it was lavished upon five 
acts of Shakespeare—it was toomuch! Yes! we even sailed with the 
Ares in the gliding boat, and saw their thoughts embodied. The 
whole background moved by—landscape succeeded landscape —a 
complete moving panorama. 

The final scene was undeniably the most effective. It represented 
an open sea, rippled by the wind. Prospero, who is quitting his 
island, stood in the stern of the vessel, which moved from the back- 
ground towards the foot-lights. The sails swelled, and when the 
parting epilogue had been spoken the ship glided slowly behind the 
side-scenes, and Ariel appeared, floating over the surface of the water 
and wafting his parting farewell. All the light fell upon him, inso- 
much that he, isolated by the electric ray, shed a meteoric splendour 
over the scene; a beautiful rainbow beamed away from him over the 
watery mirror. The moon that had shone brightly faded in the 
sunny radiance, and the rainbow glory beaming from him in the 
moment of departure. The enchanted public forgave the long 
intervals between the acts, and the interminable duration of the piece ; 
which lasted on the first representation from 7 to 12°30. Everything 
had been done that scenery and mise en scvne could effect; and yet, 
after seeing all we felt overwhelmed, weary, and empty. Shakespeare 
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himself was sacrificed to the lust of the eye. Bold poetry became 
petrified into prosaic illustration. The living word evaporated, and 
the nectarean food was forgotten in the golden dish in which it was 
served up. 

None of the actors appeared to me remarkable as dramatic artists, 
except the representation of Caliban. Ariel, which was performed by 
a lady, was a lovely figure; in naming these I have mentioned the 
only two of any importance. Kean declaimed in the style of a 
preacher, and his organ was not fine. I should more enjoy a repre- 
sentation of Shakespeare’s in a wooden theatre than here, where the 
play was lost in the properties. 

However overwhelming such a spectacle as this under Kean’s 
management, the grandeur and variety of other places in London is 
more overpowering still. I shall here mention the British Museum. 
It would require volumes to go through this, and name and explain 
all its treasures. I know no more appropriate comparison for it than 
that of the brain of a great sage, where all that he has read on art 
and science stands embodied and arranged in the best order, while 
one wonders like an animalcule amid its nerves and fibres. The 
British Museum is, as it were, the grand collection of the glories of 
the entire world through thousands of years. The mighty building - 
that encloses these vast halls of learning rises in the midst of several 
streets of the metropolis. We enter and stand astounded at the 
grandeur of Nineveh, beholding rock-like tombs with images and 
inscriptions that appear as fresh as if they had been carved in our 
own days,—surveying the objects which Nimrod and Semiramis 
beheld in the dark ages of antiquity. We move among the sanctu- 
aries of Egypt, between files of grim deities carved in shining polished 
stone; we see mummies and unopened coffins, and the withered 
corpse which lies there black as if it were baked, while from its skull 
still depends the long black hair; here lies a foot, here a hand, fallen 
away from some mighty man in the land of the Nile. Now we are in 
the midst of Grecian art, among forms from the hands of Phidias and 
Praxiteles ; here are the reliefs of the Parthenon,—here the Mginetan 
groups—glory upon glory! But we are not confined to the contem- 
plation of human talent and genius through thousands of bygone 
years. epresentatives of the animal creation from a pre-historic age 
stand before us; we see forms of extinct animals preserved for us in 
the strata, as plants in a herbarium. Throughout one of the spacious 
halls extend the skeletons of the mammoth and other creatures of the 
pre-historic epoch. A contrast to them, as well as to the clumsy 
forms of the walrus, is afforded by the beauties of the world of birds, 
here exhibited—flamingoes, roseate and white; humming-birds, whcse 
brilliancy eclipses the most lustrous butterflies, and resembles a 
gorgeous display of fireworks. The museum is an assemblage of 
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wonders awaiting a poet; it is a treasury of wealth, a pearl such as 
only England, Queen of the Ocean, can possess. 

One place more in London I must yet mention; it lies in one of 
the narrow dirty streets leading towards the Thames, enveloped in the 
coal-smoke of the City. There grows the Nymphaa alba of news- 
papers, the Victoria Regia with more than 50,000 petals. Once in 
the twenty-four hours it sheds its flowers and leaves, scattering them 
over the world, from Lapland to Hindoostan. I saw this flower expand, 
and heard its leaves unfold in an instant; it was overwhelming! 1 
trembled, and felt as though I stood in the midst of a roaring water- 
fall. I mean the Printing Office of Tuz Toes. I saw a series of 
vaults and halls,—apartments and chambers forming a wonderfully 
connected whole, under almost military discipline. Not only the 
different columns of the paper, but the various paragraphs had their 
divisions and their leaders. We accompanied the journal on its 
various stages, from the blank sheet until it lay before us a fully 
printed page. The power of mind reigns here along with the power 
of steam. “Master Bloodless” stretches out his iron fingers and 
moves muscles of rope and leather; the huge heavy bundles of paper 
are lifted up through the stories and traverse the rooms on tramways ; 
the commands of the human spirit fly on the electric wire from hall 
to hall. The machinery pulsates in a sort of rotunda, where I took 
my place in a gallery running along the walls. The room was nearly 
filled with an enormous wheel, on which the workmen sat, separated 
from each other, while all around was whirling and whizzing. The 
sheets arose, were damped, turned round in an engine, came out 
printed on one side; were turned again, and the other side also stood 
filled with printed columns; these were passed over heated rollers, 
spread out, laid together—appeared and vanished. I saw the large 
white sheets moving rapidly as lightning, printed with the characters, 
and falling from hand to hand. The sound was as of a roaring 
rushing river; the gallery on which I stood vibrated with the motion 
of the machinery; a quivering ran through my nerves. I bowed 
down before “ Bloodless” and his master—the genius of man. 

If I have succeeded in conveying a tolerably clear idea of the roaring 
whirlpool of London, it will be understood what a relief one expe- 
riences on being transferred from it to a quiet home, replete with the 
most refined comfort. Miss Burdett’ Coutts, to whom Dickens's 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ is inscribed, is the richest lady in England. 
Her fortune is said to be enormous, but her glory is to be one of the 
noblest and most benevolent women in the land. Not only has she 
built several churches, but she provides for the poor and for the sick 
with true Christian charity. Her house in London is the resort of 
the noblest, the most distinguished, and the wealthiest. In the first 
days of my visit to Dickens, I met two ladies dressed in mourning, 
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one young, the other a little older. They stayed there some days, and 
were extremely amiable, frank, and cordial. We walked together to the 
Monument. I drove with them to Rochester, and, upon leaving, they 
proposed that I should stay in their house when I returned to London. 
Dickens told me that the elder was Miss Coutts; he spoke with the 
greatest esteem of her, and of the true Christian use she made of her 
fabulous fortune: I was to see, when I visited her, an English house 
arranged with the perfection of opulence and comfort. I went, and it 
was not the rich paintings, the stately attendants, the palace-like 
appearance which gave it greatness and distinction ; but the noble, 
womanly, amiable mistress. She stood there so truly good and kind, 
in noble simplicity, amid her splendid retinue! She had noticed in 
the country that I found it cold—the weather was still not very warm 
—I found a fire in my room—how cosy it was? There were books, 
comfortable arm-chairs, sofas, mediseval furniture, and a view from the 
windows over the little garden to Piccadilly and the Parks. Miss 
Coutts’s country-house and garden are situated near London: here are 
great avenues of rhododendrons, which shed their purple flowers over 
the carriage in which I drove; mighty cedars and rare plants stood 
here and there, and in the hothouses grew palms, grapes, pine-apples, 
and luscious fruit in such luxuriant abundance as I had never before 
witnessed. rom all this splendour the possessor took me to a little 
kitchen-garden. She is fond of the simple place, with its unpretending 
useful occupants, and passes here many an hour. Before us lay 
London in its pall of coal-smoke, and trains, with rolling volumes of 
steam, went whizzing and whirling by on the adjoining railway. 

I must speak of yet another home in London—a home where I met 
with the greatest attention and kindness, from both parents and 
children: it was the house of the eminent and well-known publisher, 
Richard Bentley, originally Dickens’s publisher, afterwards Marryat’s. 
The ‘ Improvisatore’ and most of my other works were published by 
him. His office is in London, but he resides, with his family, on the 
outskirts of the city, almost like the country. Here I saw kind faces, 
heard lovely music, felt that I was understood, and was happy.* Here 

* [Some years before Andersen honoured me with a visit at my house at 
Sevenoaks, with which lovely spot and its beautiful neighbourhood he was 
perfectly delighted. He was a true lover of nature, and was charmed with the 
glorious sylvan scenery around that rich garden of gay wild flowers; its 
noble beeches and cultivated gardens ; its varied forests and shrubs. In the 
guilelessness and simplicity of his character he seemed to us a Danish 
Goldsmith. He visited with me Knowle House, with its Brown Gallery 
of old pictures, and the stately drawing-room with its full-lengths of 
» George III. and Queen Charlotte. After visiting Lord Stanhope’s lovely 
place at Chevening, he went to see Chantrey’s master-piece in the church 
there. But his heart was with natural objects, and on leaving the church, 


he said, “ Ah! these things are excellent, but give me these grand old 
oaks.” —R. BENTLEY. | 
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and at Gadshill I was with dear sympathising friends; and Gadshill 
was far from London, amid the freshness of Nature. Thither it was 
my delight to fly from the hot, smoky, bustling metropolis. I would 
speed away on the back of the steam dragon, as the setting sun was 
glittering on the Crystal Palace and on the rippled tide of the Thames, 
on a windy day, and then walk through the quiet evening to the 
cheerful lighted dwelling, where sounds of music greeted me as Mary 
and her aunt played pieces from Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn. 
It was pleasant here, in the little room around the piano, when 
Dickens assembled his friends; later in the evening, by starlight or 
moonlight, we would walk out on the dewless grass. Peace brooded 
over the landscape ; above us was the high clear sky, but my thoughts 
were tinged with sadness. In a few days this will be all like a dream, 
passing away like the strains of the instrument to which we have been 
listening : these may sound again—I may hearken to them once more 
in a similar mood—but the moment in this spot will never return! 
One evening when I felt thus, Dickens suddenly caught my hand, and, 
with deep cordiality, as though he had read my thoughts, begged me 
to stay with him yet some time longer, and see the dramatic perform- 
ance in which he and several of his family were to take part. He took 
me in his arms; I felt and knew I was a welcome guest. 

These were happy hours—blissful days! and yet often in them came 
heavy dark moments, not from within, but from without. ‘This time 
a critique upon my last book had put me in bad spirits, which it 
should not have done. I only mention it here to express the never-to- 
be-forgotten impression made upon me by Dickens's extreme kindness. 
He came from London, where he had been two days, during which I 
had been going about dull, gloomy, unsociable—fretting and torment- 
ing myself. Dickens discovered what was the matter, and now he 
displayed his most dazzling powers of conversation, of wit and humour ; 
and when these failed to irradiate the darkest corners of my mood, came 
earnestness beaming with true kindness, and such cordial recognition, 
that I felt myself inspired with new strength, and full of desire and 
craving to deserve it. 

I looked at my friend’s mild beaming eyes, and felt myself indebted 
to my unkind critic for having procured me one of the happiest 
moments of my life—the rich amber of sympathy cast up by the sea of 
sorrow. On this occasion, Dickens told me of the verdict pronounced 
by, I think, a clever contemporary critic of Shakespeare’s ‘ Macbeth,’* 
How absurd it seems now! The verdict runs something like this: 
“ Mr. Shakespeare has now given us a new tragedy—greater nonsense 
was never put upon paper.” Presently, I regained my spirits, saw 


* The reference seems to be to a satirical paper in ‘ Household Words,’ 
where ‘ Hamlet’ is reviewed as the work of a young and unknown writer. 
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the world in sunshine,—and this must be the effect of living with 
Dickens. His sparkling conversation radiates warmth and light ; the 
goul visible in his eyes awakens confidence and affection; and this is 
felt by every one who approaches him. The old farmer whose cows 
and sheep fed near the monument at Gadshill, knew that I was staying 
with Dickens, and told me that he himself brought us new bread every 
morning. “Ay,” he continued, “ some years ago the lady they 
called the ‘Swedish nightingale’ lived here also. She was such a 
kind lady, straightforward and nice, like Mrs. Dickens.” I tried to 
find the place where Jenny Lind was said to have lived. The windows 
were smeared with whitewash, the door was locked, nobody lived 
there then. The cage was empty, the nightingale was flown. Many 
thoughts and old remembrances awoke; I never again passed the 
place without a feeling of strange sadness creeping over me. 

The time for leaving Gadshill drew nigh; but first I was to see 
and admire Dickens as a great actor. 

The rehearsal of the dramatic performance for the benefit of 
Jerrold’s family took us to town for a week. Dickens was to read 
his ‘ Christmas Carol’ at St. Martin’s Hall. The Adelphi Theatre 
contributed, by producing two of Jerrold’s most celebrated dramas, 
‘The Rent Day’ and ‘ Black-eyed Susan.’ The most striking per- 
formance was undeniably that in which Dickens and his friend 
appeared—a new romantic drama by Wilkie Collins, entitled, ‘ The 
Frozen Deep.’ The author was to represent the part of one of the 
male lovers, Dickens, that of the other. 

It had long been the Queen’s wish to see one of the performances 
Dickens gave. Her Majesty was to honour one of these by her . 
presence a few evenings before the public representation at the little 
theatre called the Gallery of Illustration. The Queen, Prince Albert, 
the Royal children, as also the Crown Prince of Prussia and the King 
of the Belgians, were to be present; besides these illustrious per- 
sonages, only a select number of spectators, and the nearest relations 
of the performers, were admitted. From Dickens’s house came his 
mother-in-law, his wife, and I. If we had gone up to London by the 
last train on Sunday evening instead of waiting until Monday morning, 
the performances might easily have been brought to nothing in a 
fearful manner. I saw the evening train leaving Gadshill, and two 
stations from London the fearful collision took place, an accident of 
which on our journey to town next day we read the account on the 
very spot where it had occurred. The train had stopped, those who 
wished to get out had alighted, and the train was resuming its journey 
when another came on; the driver saw no signal that the train 
in advance was still stopping, and so the second train came rushing 
at full speed upon the first, the hinder carriages, which were filled 
with passengers, were crushed ;, thirteen persons were killed on the 
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spot, and forty had broken limbs! It had been a terrible sight. I 
spoke to a gentleman, whose country-house adjoined the spot; he was 
just going to bed when he heard the despairing screams and piercing 
shrieks of the wounded, the dying, and the bystanders who witnessed 
the calamity. He hastened to the place: carriages and passengers lay 
there crushed, swimming in blood! It was strange to rush over the 
scene of disaster by the next following train. A strict inquiry into 
the cause of the accident was instituted, and the directors had to pay 
immense damages to the injured survivors. 

The Gallery of Illustration was decked, in festival style, with 
flowers, wreaths, and hangings, in honour of the Queen’s presence. 
A separate buffet with refreshments was provided for Royalty, and 
another for the spectators. The performances were repeated on 
several evenings before the public, when I was again present. 

The subject of the piece is chiefly as follows: Richard Wardour, 
a young naval officer, and Clara Burnham, have grown up together, 
and are fond of each other; but with Richard this feeling is love, and 
when he learns that Clara has been betrothed to Frank Aldersby, 
another naval officer, he believes the engagement to have been a 
family arrangement in which her heart has no share, and resolves to 
rescue her for himself. Both lovers go on an expedition to the North 
Pole, but in different ships ; the young girl, who loves her betrothed, 
but not Richard, passes days of anguish, fearing the rivals may meet. 
In the second act we are transported to the Polar regions, where both 
vessels are frozen in. The scene is in one of the ships, while the 
snow is drifting without. Frank Aldersby is happy in his love, and 
beholds even in the smoke of his fire the image of his beloved one. 
Now comes Richard Wardour, and by shifting lots contrives that both 
shall be sent out on an expedition in quest of land and inhabitants. 
We feel certain that the bullet with which Richard loads his rifle will 
pierce the fortunate bridegroom’s heart; but out on “the frozen 
deep,” in sleet and snowdrift, astray and forsaken, in distress and 
danger of death, Richard’s noble nature gains the mastery: he learns 
not only that Frank loves Clara, but that she returns his love—and 
now, in his deep affection for her, his only wish is to save Frank’s life 
for her sake. At the close of the play, where Clara, with the wife of 
one of the other officers, has come to gain tidings, if possible, of the 
lost ships, Richard, worn out and shattered in mind and body, brings 
the young man he has saved to Clara, but himself expires immediately 
after the struggle, sinking down at her feet. Dickens acted the part 
of Richard Wardour with striking truth and great dramatic genius; 
he gave it with a simplicity and quietness very different from the 
usual style of tragic performances in England and Germany. Here 
(in Denmark) he would at once have earned admiration and recog- 
nition, even had no one known that he was the great author. He 
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much resembled Michael Wicke. Besides Dickens himself, his two 
daughters, his eldest son, both his sisters, and his brother Alfred, 
appeared in the piece. ‘The part of Frank Aldersby was, as I have 
already stated, performed by Wilkie Collins, the author of the play. 
The representation before the Queen was concluded by ‘ Two o'clock 
in the Morning ; which was acted with incomparable animation and 
sparkling humour by Dickens and Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch. 
These two also gave, in the most masterly way, the principal parts in 
the farce of ‘ Uncle John. Dickens's performance of the comic parts 
equalled that of the tragic, and he certainly is one of the greatest 
actors of the present age. 

After the first representation, actors and guests assembled to spend 
a merry evening in the office of ‘ Household Words,’ where life, joy, 
festivity, and sparkling wit abounded. There was an open-air party 
held at Albert Smith’s, the ascender of Mont Blanc, whose capital 
lecture and appearance have already been described for us by Bille in 
his ‘Sketches from England,’ 

The morning of separation came: I was to leave the celebrated living 
author, and before reaching Denmark was to behold the apotheosis 
of Germany’s poetical greatness; I was invited to the festivity on 
oceasion of the unveiling of the statues of Gdethe, Schiller, and 
Wieland. From the land of Shakespeare, from the home of Dickens, 
I went to the land of the Minnesiingers, to the town of the poets—to 
Weimar. 

Dickens had the horses put to his little carriage, and himself drove 
me to Maidstone, whence I went by rail to Folkestone, where the 
steamers depart for the Continent. Dickens and I had thus the 
opportunity of being together yet a few hours in the loveliest part of 
Kent, amid rich fields and splendid woodland. Dickens was bright 
and cheerful, but I could not overcome my dejection ; I felt that the 
parting moment drew nigh. At the railway station we embraced 
each other. I looked into the true eyes of him in whom I admire the 
poet and love the man. Once more we pressed each other’s hands, 
and he drove away. I rushed off with the train. Past—past—and 
so will all stories be ! 
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Che Invisible Eve. 


By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 





 * 


Iv was about this time, said Christian, poor as a church rat, I had 
taken shelter in the roof-loft of an old house in the rue des Minne- 
singers, at Nuremberg. 

I had nestled myself in an angle of the roof. The slates served me 
for walls, and the roof-tree for a ceiling: I had to walk over my straw 
mattress to reach the window; but this window commanded a mag- 
nificent view, for it overlooked both city and country beyond. From it 
I watched cats gravely walking along the gutter, storks with beak- 
loads of frogs, carrying food to their devouring young ones; pigeons 
with their tails spread fan-like, whirling above the depths of the streets 
below. 

In the evening, when the church-bells called the people to the 
Angelus, resting my elbows on the edge of the roof, I listened to their 
melancholy song, and watched the windows lit up one by one; the 
good townsmen, smoking their pipes on the pavement; the young 
girls, in short red petticoats, and with their pitchers under their arms, 
laughing and chatting about the fountain of Saint Sébalt. Insensibly 
all these objects faded from my view; the bats came abroad in the dim 
air, and I lay me down to sleep in the midst of the soft quietude. 

The old second-hand dealer, Toubec, knew the road up to my little 
den as well as I knew it myself, and was not afraid of climbing the 
ladder. Every week his goat’s head, surmounted by a rusty wig, 
pushed up the trap-door, his fingers clutched the edge of the floor, 
and in a noisy tone he cried : 

“Well, well, Master Christian, have we anything new ?” 

To which I answered: 

“Come in: why the deuce don’t you come in? I’m just finishing 
a little landscape, and want to have your opinion of it.” 

Then his long thin spine lengthened itself out, until his head 
touched the roof; and the old fellow laughed silently. 

I must do justice to Toubec: he never bargained with me. He 
bought all my pictures at 15 florins apiece, one with the other, and 
sold them again at 40. He was an honest Jew. 

This kind of existence was beginning to please me, and I was every 
day finding in it some new charm, when the good city of N urember 
was agitated by a strange and mysterious event. . 
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Not far from my garret-window, a little to the left, rose the auberge 
of the Beuf-gras, an old public-house much frequented by the 
country-people. Three or four waggons, loaded with sacks or casks, 
were always standing before its doors; for before going to market, 
the countrymen used to take their nip of wine there. 

The gable of this auberge was conspicuous for the peculiarity of its 
form: it was very narrow, sharply pointed, and its edges were cut like 
the teeth of a saw; grotesque carvings ornamented the cornices and 
framework of its windows. But what was most remarkable was that 
the house which faced it reproduced exactly the same carvings and 
ornaments ; every detail had been minutely copied, even to the support 
of the signboard, with its iron volutes and spirals. 

It might have been said that these two ancient. buildings reflected 
one another; only that, behind the auberge, grew a tall oak, the dark 
foliage of which served to bring into bold relief the forms of the roof, 
while the neighbouring house stood bare against the sky. For the 
rest, the auberge was as noisy and animated as the other house was 
silent. On the one side was to be seen, going in and coming out, an 
endless crowd of drinkers, singing, stumbling, cracking their whips ; 
over the other, solitude reigned. 

Once or twice a day, at most, the heavy door of the silent house 
opened to give egress to a little old woman, her back bent into a half- 
circle, her chin long and pointed, her dress clinging to her limbs, an 
enormous basket under her arm, and one hand tightly clutched upon 
her chest. 

The physiognomy of this old woman had struck me more than once; 
her little green eyes, her skinny pinched-up nose, the large flower- 
pattern on her shawl, dating back a hundred years. at least, the smile 
that wrinkled her cheeks till they looked like two cockades, and the 
lace trimming of her bonnet hanging down upon her eyebrows,—all 
this appeared to me strange, interested me, and made me strongly 
desire to learn who this old woman was, and what she did in her great 
lonely house. 

T had imagined her as passing there an existence of good works and 
pious meditation. But one day, when I had stopped in the street to 
look at her, she turned sharply round and darted at me a look, the 
horrible expression of which I know not how to describe, and made 
three or four hideous grimaces at me; then dropping again her dod- 
dering head, she drew her large shawl about her, the ends of which 
trained after her on the ground, and slowly entered her heavy door, 
behind which I saw her disappear. 

“That’s an old mad-woman,” I said to myself; “a malicious 
cunning old mad-woman! I ought not to have allowed myself to be 
so interested in her. But I'll try and recall her abominable grimace— 
Toubec will give me 15 florins for it willingly.” 
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This way of treating the matter was far from satisfying my mind, 
however. The old woman's horrible glance pursued me everywhere ; 
and more than once, while scaling the perpendicular ladder of my 
lodging-hole, feeling my clothes caught in a nail, I trembled from head 
to foot, believing that the old woman had seized me by the tails of my 
coat for the purpose of pulling me down backwards. 

Toubac, to whom I related the story, far from laughing at it, received 
it with a serious air. 

“ Master Christian,” he said, “if the old woman means you harm, 
take care; her teeth are small, sharp-pointed, and wonderfully white, 
which is not natural at her age. She has the Evil Eye! Children 
run away at her approach, and the people of Nuremberg call her 
Flédermausse !”* 

I admired, generally, the Jew’s clear-sightedness, and what he had 
told me made me reflect a good deal; but at the end of a few weeks, 
having often met Flédermausse without harmful consequences, my 
fears died away and I thought no more of her. 

Now, it happened one night, when I was lying sound asleep, I was 
awaked by a strange harmony. It was a kind of vibration, so soft, so 
melodious, that the murmur of a light breeze through foliage can 
convey but a feeble idea of its gentle nature. For a long time I 
listened to it, my eyes wide open, and holding my breath the better 
to hear it. 

At length, looking towards the window, I saw two wings beating 
against the glass. I thought, at first, that it was a bat imprisoned in 
my chamber; but the moon was shining clearly, and the wings of a 
magnificent night-moth, transparent as lace, were designed upon its 
radiant disc. At times their vibrations were so rapid as to hide them 
from my view; then, for awhile they would lie in repose, extended on 
the glass pane, their delicate articulations made visible anew. 

This vaporous apparition in the midst of the universal silence, opened 
my heart to the tenderest emotions; it seemed to me that a sylphid, 
pitying my solitude, had come to see me; and this idea brought the 
tears into my eyes. 

“ Have no fear, gentle captive,—have no fear!” I said to it; “your 
confidence shall not be betrayed. I will not retain you against your 
wishes ; return to heayen—to liberty !” 

And I opened the window. 

The night was calm. Thousands of stars glittered in space. For a 
moment I contemplated this sublime spectacle, and the words of prayer 
rose naturally to my lips. But judge of my amazement when, lowering 
my eyes, I saw a man hanging from the iron stanchion supporting the 
signboard of the Bouf-gras ; the hair in disorder, the arms stiff, the 


* Flitter-mouse, bat. 
VOL. XXXzI. E 
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legs straightened to a point, and throwing their gigantic shadow the 
whole length of the street! 

The immobility of this figure, in the moonlight, had something 
frightful in it. I felt my tongue grow icy cold, and my teeth chattered. 
I was about to utter a cry; but, by what mysterious attraction I know 
not, my eyes were drawn towards the opposite house, and there I dimly 
distinguished the old woman, in the midst of the heavy shadow, 
squatting at her window and contemplating the hanging body with 
diabolical satisfaction. 

I became giddy with terror; my whole strength deserted me, and I 
fell down in a heap insensible. 

I do not know how long I lay unconscious. On coming to myself I 
found that it was broad day. The mists of night, entering my garret, 
had dropped their fresh moisture on my hair. Mingled and confused 
noises rose from the street below. I looked out from my window. 

The burgomaster and his secretary weré standing at the door of the 
Boeuf-gras; they remained there a long time. People came and 
went, stopped to look, then passed on their way. Women of the 
neighbourhood, sweeping in front of their houses, looked from a 
distance towards the public-house and chatted with each other. At 
length a stretcher, on which lay a body covered with a woollen cloth, 
was brought out of the auberge and carried away by two men, who 
passed down the street, children, on their way to school, following 
them as they went. 

Everybody else retired. 

The window in front of the house remained open still; a fragment 
of rope dangled from the iron support of the signboard. I had not 
dreamed—I had really seen the night-moth on my window-pane— 
then the suspended body—then the old woman ! 

In the course of that day Toubec paid me his weekly visit. 

“Anything to sell, Master Christian?” he cried, as his big nose 
became visible above the edge of the floor, which it seemed to shave. 

I did not hear him. I was seated on my only chair, my hands upon 
my knees, my eyes fixed on vacancy before me. Toubac, surprised 
at my immobility, repeated in a louder tone, “ Master Christian !— 
Master Christian!” then, stepping up to me, tapped me smartly on 
the shoulder. 

“What's the matter ?—what’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Ah! is that you, Toubec?” 

“Well, it’s pleasant for me to think so! Are you ill ?” 

“No,—I was thinking.” 

“What the deuce about ?” 

“The man who was hung: 


” 





“Aha!” cried the old broker; “you saw the poor fellow, then? 
What a strange affair! The third in the same place !” 
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“The third ?” 

“Yes, the third. I ought to have told you about it before; but 
there’s still time—for there’s sure to be a fourth, following the example 
of the others, the first step only making the difficulty.” 

This said, Toubec seated himself on a box, struck a light with the 
flint and steel, lit his pipe and sent out a few pufls of tobacco-smoke 
with a thoughtful air. 

“Good faith!” said he, “I’m not timid; but if anyone were to ask 
me to sleep in that room, I'd rather go and hang myself somewhere 
else! Nine or ten months back,” he continued, “a wholesale furrier, 
from Tubingen, put up at the Boeuf-gras. He called for supper ; 
ate well, drank well, and was shown up to bed in the room on the 
third floor they call the “ green chamber ;” and the next day they 
found him hanging from the stanchion of the signboard.” 

“So much for number one, about which there was nothing to be 
said. A proper report of the affair was drawn up, and the body of 
the stranger was buried at the bottom of the garden. But about six 
weeks afterwards came a soldier from Neustadt; he had his discharge, 


and was congratulating himself on his return to his village. All the ‘ 


evening he did nothing but empty mugs of wine and talk of his cousin, 
who was waiting his return to marry him. At last they put him to 
bed in the green chamber, and, the same nig&t, the watchman passing 
along the rue des Minnesiingers noticed something hanging from 
the signboard-stanchion. THe raised his lantern; it was the soldier, 
with his discharge-papers in a tin box hanging on his left thigh, and 
his hands planted smoothly on the outer seams of his trowsers, as if 
he had been on parade ! 

“Tt was certainly an extraordinary affair! The burgomaster 
declared it was the work of the devil. The chamber was examined ; 
they replastered its walls. A notice of the death was sent to Neu- 
stadt, in the margin of which the clerk wrote—‘ Died suddenly of 
apoplexy.’ 

“ All Nuremberg was indignant against the landlord of the Bouf- 
gras, and wished to compel him to take down the iron stanchion of 
his signboard, on the pretext that it put dangerous ideas in peoples’ 
heads. But you may easily imagine that old Nikel Schmidt didn’t 
listen with that ear. 

“That stanchion was put there by my grandfather,’ he said ; ‘ the 
sign of the Beeuf-gras has hung on it, from father to son, for a hun- 
dred and fifty years; it does nobody any harm, not even the hay-carts 
that pass under it, because it’s more than thirty feet high up; those 
who don’t like it have only to look another way, and then they won't 
see it.’ 

“ People’s excitement gradually cooled down, and for several months 
nothing new happened. Unfortunately, a student of Heidelberg, on 
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his way to the University, came to the Beuf-gras and asked for a 
bed. He was the son of a pastor. 

“Who could suppose that the son of a pastor would take into his 
head the idea of hanging himself to the stanchion of a public-house sign, 
because a furrier and a soldier had hung themselves there before him ? 
It must be confessed, Master Christian, that the thing was not very 
probable-—it would not have appeared more likely to you than it did 
tome. Well——” 

“Enough! enough!” I cried ; “it is a horrible affair. I feel sure 
there is some frightful mystery at the bottom of it. It is neither the 
stanchion nor the chamber——” 

“ You don’t mean that you suspect the landlord ?—as honest a man 
as there is in the world, and belonging to one of the oldest families 
in Nuremberg ?” 

“No, no! heaven keep me from forming unjust suspicions of any 
one; but there are abysses into the depths of which one dares not 
look.” 

“ You are right,” said Toubec, astonished at my excited manner ; 


. “and we had much better talk of something else. By-the-by, Master 


Christian, “ what about our landscape, the view of the Sainte-Odille ?” 
The question brought me back to actualities. I showed the broker 
the picture I had just finished. The business was soon settled between 
us, and Toubec, thoroughly satisfied, went down the ladder, advising 
me to think no more of the student of Heidelberg. 
I would very willingly have followed the old broker’s advice, but 
when the devil mixes himself in our affairs he is not easily shaken off. 


Il. 


In the midst of solitude, all these events came back to my mind with 
frightful distinctness. 

The old woman, I said to myself, is the cause of all this; she alone 
has planned these crimes, she alone has carried them into execution ; 
but by what means? Has she had recourse to cunning only, or really 
to the intervention of the invisible powers ? 

I paced my garret, a voice within me crying, “It is not without 
purpose that Heaven has permitted you to see Flédermausse watching 
the agony of her victim; it was not without design that the poor 
young man’s soul came to wake you in the form of a night-moth! 
No! all this has not been without purpose. Christian, Heaven im- 
poses on you a terrible mission; if you fail to accomplish it, fear 
yourself that you may fall into the toils of the old woman! Perhaps 
at this moment she is laying her snares for you in the darkness !” 

During several days these frightful ima,jés pursued me without 
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cessation. I could ‘not sleep; I found it impossible to work; the 
brush fell from my hand, and, shocking to confess, I detected myself 
at times complacently contemplating the dreadful stanchion. At last, 
one evening, unable any longer to bear this state of mind, I flew down 
the ladder four steps at a time, and went and hid myself beside 
Flédermausse’s door, for the purpose of discovering her fatal secret. 

From that time there was never a day that I was not on the watch, 
following the old woman like her shadow, never losing sight of her ; 
but she was so cunning, she had so keen a scent, that without even 
turning her head she discovered that I was behind her, and knew that 
I was on her track. But nevertheless, she pretended not to see me 
—went to the market, to the butcher’s, like a simple housewife; only 
she quickened her pace and muttered to herself as she went. 

At the end of a month I saw that it would be impossible for me to 
achieve my purpose by these means, and this conviction filled me with 
an inexpressible sadness. 

“What can Ido?” I asked myself. “The old woman has dis- 
covered my intentions, and is thoroughly on her guard. I am 
helpless. The old wretch already thinks she sees me at the end of 
the cord !” 

At length, from repeating to myself again and again the question, 
“What can I do?” a luminous idea presented itself to my mind. 

My chamber overlooked the house of Flédermausse, but it had no 
dormer window on that side. I carefully raised one of the slates of 
my roof, and the delight I felt on discovering that by this means I 
could command a view of the entire antique building can hardly be 
imagined. 

“At last I’ve got you!” I cried to myself; “ you cannot escape 
me now! From here I shall see everything—the goings and comings, 
the habits of the weazel in her hole! You will not suspect this 
invisible eye—this eye that will surprise the crime at the moment of 
its inception! Oh, Justice! it moves slowly, but it comes!” 

Nothing more sinister than this den could be looked on—a large 
yard, paved with moss-grown flagstones; a well in one corner, the 
stagnant water of which was frightful to behold ; a wooden staircase 
leading up to a railed gallery, from the balustrade of which hung the 
tick of an old mattress; to the left, on the first floor, a drain-stone 
indicated the kitchen ; to the right, the upper windows of the house 
looked into the street. All was dark, decaying, and dank-looking. 

The sun penetrated only for an hour or two during the day the 
depths of this dismal sty ; then the shadows again spread over it—the 
light fell in lozenge shapes upon the crumbling walls, on the mouldy 
balcony, on the dull windows. Clouds of motes danced in the golden 
rays that not a motion of the air came to disturb. 

Oh, the whole place was worthy of its mistress! 
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I had hardly made these reflections when the old woman entered 
the yard on her return from market. First, I heard her heavy door 
grate on its hinges, then Flédermausse, with her basket, appeared. 
She seemed fatigued—out of breath. The border of her bonnet hung 
down upon her nose as, clutching the wooden rail with one hand, she 
mounted the stairs. 

The heat was suffocating. It was exactly one of those days when 
insects of every kind—the crickets, the spiders, and the mosquitoes— 
fill old buildings with their grating noises and subterranean borings. 

Flédermausse crossed the gallery slowly, like a ferret that feels itself 
at home. For more than a quarter of an hour she remained in the 
kitchen, then came out and turned her mattress-tick, swept the stones 
a little, on which a few straws had been scattered ; at last she raised 
her head, and with her green eyes carefully scrutinised every portion 
of the roof from which I was observing her. 

By what strange intuition did she suspect anything? I know not; 
but I gently lowered the uplifted slate into its place, and gave over 
watching for the rest of that day. 

The day following Flédermausse appeared to be reassured. A 
jagged ray of light fell into the gallery; passing this, she caught a 
fly, and delicately presented it to a spider established in an angle of 
the roof. 

The spider was so large that, in spite of the distance, I saw it 
descend round by round of its ladder, then, gliding along one thread, 
like a drop of venom, seize its prey from the fingers of the dreadful 
old woman, and remount rapidly. Flédermausse watched it atten- 
tively ; then her eyes half-closed, she sneezed, and cried to herself in a 
jocular tone : 

“ Bless you, beauty !—bless you !” 

For six weeks I could discover nothing as to the power of Fléder- 
mausse: sometimes I saw her peeling potatoes, sometimes spreading 
her linen on the balustrade. Sometimes I saw her spin ; but she 
never sang, as old women usually do, their quivering voices going so 
well with the humming of their spinning-wheel. Silence reigned 
about her. She had no cat—the favourite company of old maids; not 
a sparrow ever flew down into her yard; in passing over which the 
pigeons seemed to hurry their flight. It was as if everything was 
afraid of her look. 

The spider alone took pleasure in her society. 

I now look back with wonder at my patience during those long 
hours of observation; nothing escaped my attention, nothing was in- 
different to me; at the least sound I lifted my slate. Mine was a 
boundless curiosity stimulated by an indefinable fear. 

Toubec complained. 

“What the devil are you doing with your time, Master Christian ?” 
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he would say tome. “Formerly, you had something ready for me 
every week; now, hardly once in a month. Oh, you painters! people 
may well say, ‘Idle as a painter!’ As soon as they have a few kreutzer 
before them, they put their hands in their pockets and go to sleep!” 

I myself was beginning to lose courage. With all my watching and 
spying, I had discovered nothing extraordinary. I was inclining to 
think that the old woman might not be so dangerous after all—that I 
had been wrong, perhaps, to suspect her. In short, I tried to find 
excuses for her. But one fine evening while, with my eye to the 
opening in the roof, I was giving myself up to these charitable reflec- 
tions, the scene abruptly changed. 

Filédermausse passed along her gallery with the swiftness of a flash 
of light. She was no longer herself: she was erect, her jaws knit, 
her look fixed, her neck extended ; she moved with long strides, her 
grey hair streaming behind her. 

“Oh, oh!” I said to myself, “something is going on—attention !” 

But the shadows of night descended on the big house, the noises of 
the town died out, and all became silent. I was about to seek my bed 
when, happening to look out of my skylight, I saw a light in the 
window of the green chamber of the Bawf-gras—a traveller was 
occupying that terrible room! 

All my fears were instantly revived. The old woman’s excitement 
explained itself—she scented another victim ! 

I could not sleep at all that night. The rustling of the straw of my 
mattress, the nibbling of a mouse under the floor, sent a chill through 
me. I rose and looked out of my window—l listened. The light I 
had seen was no longer visible in the green chamber. 

During one of these moments of poignant anxiety—whether the 
result of illusion or of reality—I fancied I could discern the figure of 
the old witch, likewise watching and listening. 

The night passed, the dawn showed grey against my window-panes, 
and, slowly increasing, the sounds and movements of the re-awakened 
town arose. Harassed with fatigue and emotion, I at last fell asleep ; 
but my repose was of short duration, and by eight o'clock I was again 
at my post of observation. 

It appeared that }l'dermausse had passed a night no less stormy 
than mine had been; for, when she opened the door of the gallery I 
saw that a livid pallor was upon her cheeks and skinny neck. She had 
nothing on but her chemise and a flannel petticoat; a few locks of 
rusty grey hair fell upon her shoulders. She looked up musingly 
towards my garret; but she saw nothing—she was thinking of some- 
thing else. . 

Suddenly she descended into the yard, leaving her shoes at the top 
of the stairs. Doubtless her object was to assure herself that the outer 
door was securely fastened. She then hurried up the stairs, taking 
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three or four steps at a time. It was frightful to see! She rushed 
into one of the side rooms, and I heard the sound of a heavy box-lid 
fall. Then Flédermausse reappeared in the gallery, dragging with 
her a lay-figure the size of life—and this figure was dressed like the 
unfortunate student of Heidelberg ! 

With surprising dexterity the old woman suspended this hideous 
object to a beam of the over-hanging roof, then went down into the 
yard, to contemplate it from that point of view. A peal of grating 
laughter broke from her lips—she hurried up the stairs, and rushed 
down again, like a maniac ; and every time she did this she burst into 
new fits of laughter. 

A sound was heard by the outer door; the old woman sprang to the 
figure, snatched it from its fastening, and carried it into the house ; 
then she reappeared and leant over the balcony, with outstretched 
neck, glittering eyes, and eagerly-listening ears. The sound passed 
away—the muscles of her face relaxed, she drew a long breath. The 
passing of a vehicle had alarmed the old witch. 

She then, once more, went back into her chamber, and I heard the 
lid of the box close heavily. 

This strange scene utterly confounded all my ideas. What could 
that lay-figure mean ? 

I became more watchful and attentive than ever. Flédermausse 
went out with her basket, and I watched her to the top of the street ; 
she had resumed her air of tottering agedness, walking with short 
steps, and from time to time half-turning her head, so as to enable 
herself to look behind out of the corner of her eyes. For five long 
hours she remained abroad, while I went and came from my spying- 
place incessantly, meditating all the while—the sun heating the slates 
above my head till my brain was almost scorched. 

I saw at his window the traveller who occupied the green chamber 
at the Bauf-gras ; he was a peasant of Nassau, wearing a three- 
cornered hat, a scarlet waistcoat, and having a broad laughing coun- 
tenance. He was tranquilly smoking his Ulm pipe, and unsuspecting 
anything. I felt impelled to call out to him, “ My good fellow, be on 
your guard! Don’t let yourself be fascinated by the old woman !— 
don’t trust yourself!” But he could not have understood a word of 
what I had said to him, even if he had heard me. 

About two o'clock Flédermausse came back. The sound of her door 
opening echoed to the end of the passage. Presently she appeared 
alone, quite alone, in the yard, and seated herself on the lowest step of 
the gallery-stairs. She placed her basket at her feet and drew from it, 
first several bunches of herbs, then some vegetables—then a three- 
cornered hat, a scarlet velvet waistcoat, a pair of plush breeches, and a 
pair of thick worsted stockings—the complete costume of a peasant of 
Nassau ! 
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I reeled with giddiness—flames passed before my eyes. 

I remembered those precipices that drew one towards them with 
irresistible power—wells that have had to be filled up because of persons 
throwing themselves into them—trees that have had to be cut down 
because of people hanging themselves upon them—the contagion of 
suicide and theft and murder, which at various times has taken pos- 
session of people's minds, by means well understood ; that strange 
inducement, for example, which makes people yawn because they see 
others yawn—kill themselves because others kill themselves. My hair 
rose upon my head with horror! 

But how could this Flédermausse—a creature so mean and wretched 
—have made discovery of so profound a law of nature? How had 
she found the means of turning it to the use of her sanguinary 
instincts? This I could neither understand nor imagine. Without 
more reflection, however, I resolved to turn the fatal law against her, 
and by its power to drag her into her own snare. So many innocent 
victims called for vengeance! 

I began at once. I hurried to all the old clothes-dealers in Nurem- 
berg; and by the evening I arrived at the Bauf-gras, with an 
enormous parcel under my arm. 

Nikel Schmidt had long known me. I had painted the portrait of 
his wife, a fat and comely dame. 

“ What !—Master Christian !” he cried, shaking me by the hand, “ to 
what happy circumstance do I owe the pleasure of this visit ?” 

“ My dear Mr. Schmidt, I feel a very strong desire to pass the night 
in that room of yours up yonder.” 

We were on the doorstep of the auberge, and I pointed up to the 
green chamber. The good fellow looked suspiciously at me. 

“Oh! don’t be afraid,” I said, “I’ve no desire to hang myself.” 

“Tm glad of it! I’m glad of it! for, frankly, I should be sorry 
—an artist of your talent. When do you ,want the room, Master 
Christian ?” 

“ To-night.” 

“ That’s impossible—it’s occupied.” 

“The gentleman can have it at once, if he likes,” said a voice behind 
us; “J shan’t stay in it.” 

We turned in surprise. It was the peasant of Nassau ; his large 
three-cornered hat pressed down upon the back of his neck, and his 
bundle at the end of his travelling-stick. He had learned the story of 
the three travellers who had hung themselves. 

“Such chambers!” he cried, stammering with terror; “ it’s—it’s 
murdering people to put them into such !—you—you deserve to be 
sent to the galleys !” 

“Come, come, calm yourself,” said the landlord; “you slept there 
comfortably enough last night.” 
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“Thank heaven! I said my prayers before going to rest, or where 
should I be now ?—where should I be now ?” 

And he hurried away, raising his hands to heaven. 

“ Well,” said Master Schmidt, stupified, “the chamber is empty, but 
don’t go into it to do me an ill-turn.” 

“T should be doing myself a much worse one,” I replied. 

Giving my parcel to the servant-girl, I went and seated myself 
provisionally among the guests who were drinking and smoking. 

For a long time I had not felt more calm, more happy to be in the 
world. After so many inquietudes, I was approaching my end—the 
horizon seemed to grow lighter. I know not by what formidable 
power I was being led on. I lit my pipe, and with my elbow on the 
table and a jug of wine before me, listened to the hunting-chorus 
from ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ played by a band of Zigeuners from Schwartz- 
Wald. The trumpet, the hunting-horn, the hautbois, turn by turn 
plunged me into vague reverie; and sometimes rousing myself to look 
at the old woman’s house, I seriously asked myself whether all that 
had happened to me was more than a dream. But when the watch- 
man came, to request us to vacate the room, graver thoughts took 
possession of my mind, and I followed, in meditative mood, the little 
servant-girl who preceded me with a candle in her hand. 


Il. 


We mounted the winding flight of stairs to the third story; arrived 
there, she placed the candle in my hand, and pointed to a door. 

“That's it,’ she said, and hurried back down the stairs as fast as 
she could go. 

I opened the door. The green chamber was like all other inn- 
bedchambers ; the ceiling was low, the bed was high. After casting 
a glance round the room, I stepped across to the window. 

Nothing was yet noticeable in I’lédermausse’s house, with the ex- 
ception of a light, which shone at the back of a deep obscure bed- 
chamber,—a nightlight, doubtless, 

“So much the better,’ I said to myself, as I reclosed the window 
curtains ; “T shall have plenty of time.” 

I opened my parcel, and from its contents put on a woman's cap 
with a broad frilled border ; then, with a piece of pointed charcoal, in 
front of the glass, I marked my forehead with a number of wrinkles. 
This took me a full hour to do ; but after I had put on a gown and a 
large shawl, I was afraid of myself: Flédermausse herself was looking 
at me from the depths of the glass! 

At that moment the watchman announced the hour of eleven. I 
rapidly dressed the lay-figure I had brought with me like the one 
prepared by the old witch. I then drew apart the window curtains. 
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Certainly, after all I had seen of the old woman—her infernal cun- 
ning, her prudence, and her address—nothing ought to have surprised 
even me; yet I was positively terrified. 

The light, which I had observed at the back of her room, now cast 
its yellow rays on her lay-figure, dressed like the peasant of Nassau, 
which sat huddled up on the side of the bed, its head dropped upon 
its chest, the large three-cornered hat drawn down over its features, 
its arms pendent by its sides, and its whole attitude that of a person 
plunged in despair. 

Managed with diabolical art, the shadow permitted only a general 
view of the figure, the red waistcoat and its six rounded buttons alone 
caught the light; but the silence of night, the complete immobility of 
the figure, and its air of terrible dejection, all served to impress the 
beholder with irresistible force ; even I myself, though not in the least 
taken by surprise, felt chilled to the centre of my bones. How would 
it have been, then, with a poor countryman taken completely off his 
guard? He would have been utterly overthrown; he would have 
lost all control of will, and the spirit of imitation would have done the 
rest. 

Scarcely had I drawn aside the curtains than I discovered Filéder- 
mausse on the watch behind her window-panes. 

She could not see me. I opened the window, softly, the window 
over the way softly opened too; then the lay-figure appeared to rise 
slowly and advance towards me; I did the same, and seizing my 
candle with one hand, with the other threw the casement wide open. 

The old woman and I were face to face; for, overwhelmed with 
astonishment, she had let the lay-figure fall from her hands. Our two 
looks crossed with an equal terror. 

She stretched forth a finger, I did the same; her lips moved, I 
moved mine; she heaved a deep sigh and leant upon her elbow, I 
rested in the same way. 

How frightful the enacting of this scene was I cannot describe; it 
was made up of delirium, bewilderment, madness. It was a struggle 
between two wills, two intelligences, two souls, one of which sought to 
crush the other; and in this struggle I had the advantage. The 
dead struggled with me. 

After having for some seconds imitated all the movements of 
Flédermausse, I drew a cord from the folds of my petticoat and tied it 
to the iron stanchion of the signboard. 

The old woman watched me with open mouth. I passed the cord 
round my neck. Her tawny eyeballs glittered; her features became 
convulsed : 

“No, no!” she cried, in a hissing tone; “No!” 

I proceeded with the impassibility of a hangman. 

The Flédermausse was seized with rage. 
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* You're mad! you’re mad !” she cried, springing up and clutching 
wildly at the sill of the window; “ You’re mad !” 

I gave her no time to continue. Suddenly blowing out my light, I 
stooped like a man preparing to make a vigorous spring, then seizing 
my lay-figure, slipped the cord about its neck and hurled it into the 
air. 

A terrible shriek resounded through the street, and then all was 
silent again. 

Perspiration bathed my forehead. I listened a long time. At the 
end of a quarter of an hour I heard far off—very far off—the cry of the 
watchman, announcing to the inhabitants of Nuremberg that midnight 
had struck. 

“Justice is at last done,” I murmured to myself; “the three 
victims are avenged. Heaven forgive me !” 

This was five minutes after I had heard the last cry of the watch- 
man, and when I had seen the old witch, drawn by the likeness of 
herself, a cord about her neck, hanging from the iron stanchion pro- 
jecting from her house, I saw the thrill of death run through her 
limbs, and the moon, calm and silent, rose above the edge of the roof, 
and threw upon her dishevelled head its cold pale rays. 

As I had seen the poor young student of Heidelberg, I now saw 
Filédermausse. 

The next day all Nuremberg knew that “the Bat” had hung 


=D orself, It was the last event of the kind in the rue des Minne- 








sangers. 
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Richard Harris Darham— Sngoldsby.” 


Amona the works of the early painters of graceful grotesque, there are 
few more attractive to the eye than those which present scenes 
luxuriant in foliage, amid which groups of lovers, nymphs, fawns, 
and satyrs disport themselves according to the delicious, playful 
humour of the hour. Some wear masks, some loosely carry them. 
Cupids are wholly hidden behind them, while nymphs pretend con- 
cealment and glance over the sides. Satyrs hold before their faces 
the visors of youthful beauty, and laughing girls simulate terror 
as they run from light-heeled fawns pursuing them from behind the 
counterfeit presentment of angry Age. 

After similar fashion Barham hid, or pretended to hide himself, 
behind the mask of “Ingoldsby.” But this was a mask with features 
as variable as those of Herr Schultze. It was now young, now old. 
Before you could say its expression was fair, it was fierce. The 
voice from behind the mask was as varied as the mask itself. 
The sound was admirably adapted to the sense. The voice could 
thunder against evil, and yet murmur as tender things as ever fell. 
from earnest manly lips. Its piercing cry transfixed roguery like a 
shaft: its joyousness moved men like those fantastic fiddlers and 
pipers in magical stories, who no sooner strike a note thgfi whole 
cities follow them dancing wherever they will, all over the world. 
Dignity, earnestness, exquisite fancy, playfulness,.,fan, frolicsome 
spirit arm-in-arm, so to speak, with the most serious truth, all were 
united on, in, about, and behind that mask of “Ingoldsby.” In those 
days, the mask was better known than the man; as it was never 
entirely laid aside, it remained an honoured and familiar face to 
the public. Death gently loosed it from the hand by which it had 
been so nobly upheld; but it retains all its vitality and usefulness. 
Since that time, with “Ingoldsby” still among us, we have turned 
with curiosity to Barham, by whom he was created. The story of 
his life has not been hitherto fully told to the public. It is a story, 


“ Whereof by parcels we have something heard, 
But not intentively.” 
The public has it now, honestly and perfectly narrated in the ‘ Life 
and Letters of the Rev. Richard Harris Barham,’ by his son. This 


work is, in some measure, put to music; for, interspersed with 
the narrative, is a selection from Barham’s unpublished poems, and 
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others now first collected in this work. Ingoldsby’s mask peers at us 
again and again through the foliage, and echoes of the pleasant voice 
ring laughingly, as of old, from out the groves and over lawn and field. 

We have, however, nothing further to do with this book than in as 
far as it pourtrays the man. ‘To the troops of friends—wits, women, 
letter-writers, sages, and sciolists—who surround him, the public is 
left to introduce itself. We take Barham by the hand, and do not 
intend to strike the public with awe by saying: “ This is a gentle- 
man! His ancestor Ursus, the bear, came in with the Conqueror. He 
is collaterally related to the Fitz-Urse who aided in the murder of 
A’Beckett, and left Barham—Barham, or the bear’s-house—in Kent, 
to his easily consoled heirs.” With an origin which would delight a 
genealogist, with legendary tales of Fitz-Urse, whose blood ran in his 
- veins, and with the inherited pride or responsibility of the onslaught 
on a great churchman, added to the fact of Barham having been 
born in a haunted house in Canterbury,—who can wonder that the 
stuff to make an “ Ingoldsby ” was in the baby who was born on ‘the 
6th of December, 1788? On that day the Covent Garden Theatre 
bills bore the words, “Child of Nature.” It was nature developed 
itself in Barham, as shown in the circumstance that, at three years 
old, as he said, he could eat his own weight in bread and treacle, 
and when he had done—cry for more ! 

He learnt his primer under two maiden ladies named Dix; at 
nine years of age he could do all that Dean Colet’s statutes could 
lawfully require of him as a candidate for admission to St. Paul’s 
School. The dark, cold dungeon, called ‘“ the Cloister,” in which poor 
young Paulines now “play,” and look like the old Fleet prisoners 
behind the grating, need not excite any sympathy for young Barham. 
In his time, the present edifice and the Cellar of Sports did not exist. 
Barham belonged to the house that was built after the Great Fire, and 
which was taken down in 1824. The “joyousest of disembodied 
spirits,” as Lamb calls the airy Elliston, had made the old school 
glad before Barham succeeded to his form, and called many a lad who 
was to make his mark in the world, “schoolfellow.” There was one 
especially between whom and Barham there was destined to be a 
long, enduring connection ; and on the part of the survivor, a tender 
memory, half bright, half sad. When Richard Barham threw his 
arm over the shoulder of Richard Bentley, the future “ Ingoldsby ” 
was cultivating good fellowship with his future publisher ! 

Barham remembered, in ‘ Ingoldsby, some of the difficulties of his 
school time, and some of its gentility, inasmuch as its wax candles 
conveyed it. He not more playfully than truthfully describes 
Lucretius as 


“A writer who gave me no trifling vexation, 
When a youngster at school at Colet’s foundation.” 
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So did he remember the wax-lights which Paulines, like the pupils at 
Merchant Tailors’, were bound by statute to burn at the expense of 
their parents or guardians. The reminiscence flares up in the lines, 
“ And plenty of lights 
Shall there be o’ nights. 
None of your rascally dips, but sound 
Best superfine wax-wicks, four to the pound.” 

Barham, early fatherless, found friends. The accidents of life had 
their compensations. The mutilation of his arm, by an overturn of 
the Dover coach, brought leisure, which helped to make a poet 
of him. Miss Smith (Mrs. Bartley), the tragic actress, who thought 
Edmund Kean hardly good enough to play with her, taught the boy 
to speak the lines he had composed, and this was rich instruction for 
a preacher in embryo. Sylvanus Urban has the distinction of being 
the first to mark the promise in the youngster’s poems, to which 
encouraging praise is given in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
November 1808. Pedantry overruled some of the young bard’s 
phrases. The head-master of St. Paul’s School objected to the line, 


“Though Nelson falls, a Collingwood survives.” 


It was disrespectful to the peerage. The great censor altered it to, 


“Though Nelson falls, Lord Collingwood survives.” 


And so it was spoken. ‘The correction was made in the spirit of the 
clergyman who, churching a countess, thought it uncivil to apply the 
word “ woman ” to her, and accordingly said, “ Lord, save this lady, 
thy servant!” To which the equally refined clerk responded, “ Who 
putteth her ladyship’s trust in thee !” 

Barham went from St. Paul’s, captain of the school, to Brazen- 
nose, as gentleman-commoner. If he left the joyous shade of Elliston, 
inspiring dramatic tastes at the former, he met Theodore Hook at 
Oxford, and fell in to card-playing, the rosy-bowl business, and such like 
aids to convivial distinction. But Barham only burnt the tips of his 
fingers at college dissipations. A heavy loss at cards was faithfully 
met, but the fright made of Barham, for the future,a player, but not a 
gambler. He resisted, too, the temptations of money-lenders, and he had 
a wholesome horror of equally disinterested men who told him of invest- 
ments that would bring him 20 per cent. Study, with him, came after 
the symposium ; but he did study, whereas many of his fellows stuck 
to the symposium, and sat thereat till morning chapel-time. Barham 
was at his books long after midnight. His absence from chapel 
forming a subject of rebuke from his tutor, the collegian characteristi- 
cally excused himself: “You are too late for me, sir,” he said; “I 
cannot sit up till seven o'clock. Iam a man of regular habits, and 
unless I go regularly to bed between four and five, I am fit for 
nothing all the next day.” 
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Among the many Stewarts with whom Barham became acquainted, 
two were of Oxford. One taught him, as he said, “to chop logic, and 
to prove that though John was a man and Peter was a man, it by no 
means followed that John was Peter.” The other Oxford Stewart was 
Dan Stewart, the poacher, who had honesty enough to refuse to shoot 
an undergraduate’s rich uncle for him ; but who introduced his brother 
William, as a young man who would “ oblige the gentleman.” 

The ‘ Ingoldsby’ fire of fun was waking up in him at Oxford, and it 
was fanned at home, in Canterbury. Of all the queer clubs ever 
founded, Barham, between his college-time and his ordination, founded 
one of the queeresi—the Wig Club. The members met in a summer- 
house in Barham’s garden. They came in what costume they liked, 
provided it was not their usual attire, and every man was bound to 
appear in a wig. The more farcical and extravagant the wig, the 
more welcome was the wearer. It did not matter of what age, what 
fashion, or of what profession, the wig might be a part, the sine qué 
non was that the head should be covered by one. And there they 
were, from the cataract wig of the days of the beaux to the scratch of 
a Canterbury barber; from the awful judicial horse-hair to the pert 
peruke of a village lawyer; perriwigs and full-bottoms drank to each 
other ; and a toupée cut jokes with a cauliflower wig such as Edwin 
used to wear when he played Bundle, the gardener, in the farce of 
‘The Waterman.’ At these meetings, swords were worn as well as 
wigs, and with the usual consequences. The flushed members got 
pinking each other, and the sight of blood scattered the Wigs for ever. 

At that period, however, Barham was intended not for the Church, 
but for the Law. We are the less surprised, therefore, to meet with 
him both behind and before the scenes in the Canterbury Theatre, 


lending his dresses to actors who lacked wardrobes, and writing pro- . 


logues and epilogues for charity-benefits. In one of those addresses 
there is a vein of piety, conveyed in stage-phrasing, which might have 
won a smile from the author of ‘ Night Thoughts,’ in some of whose 
most solemn lines there are reminiscences of the actors. Exeter Hall 
might shake to its foundations at hearing that an audience, assembled 
for the benefit of a distressed family, was addressed in such comfortable 
terms as these: 
‘And oh, may still such parts your minds engage, 

Through Life’s great drama, on the World’s wide stage ; 

And when, with many a well-played act between, 

Ye reach, at length, the last, the closing scene, 

Then shall the good and wise your efforts cheer, 

And mark your exit with th’ approving tear ; 

No snarling critic vex with envious brawls, 

But Heaven applaud you, when the curtain falls.” 


There is something grotesque in the idea of Mortal Action, with its 
hand on its heart, bowing to a dress circle of angels clapping thei? 
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hands, and, it is to be presumed, honouring Mortal Action with a 
call! The ‘Ingoldsby ’ humour is to be seen in it,—taking hwmour in 
- its proper sense. Barham was not then far from turning with his 
face towards the Temple. Seeming chance impelled him to all his 
turns. It is, at least, believed that the suicide of a fellow-collegian, 
who destroyed himself in mistaken despair at having survived his 
father’s love, had that sobering influence which gave to the church and 
its duties the semblance of a quiet field of action, a rest, and a refuge. 
But rest was the last thing a man with an active spirit, duties to 
perform, and responsibilities to look to is likely to find, or, if he be 
wise, cares to find. When Young Rapid exclaimed, “Push along! 
keep moving!” he gave a slang word to the dictionary, under which 
there is sound philosophy. The standers-still are the uncomfortable 
men in this world. Barham entered on a new career altogether, when, 
after taking his Bachelor’s degree and receiving ordination, he took 
- the curacy of Ashford, in 1813; went with a newly-married young 
wife, the next year, to Westwell, and subsequently accepted Warehorn, 
which may be said to be on, in, near, and about Romney Marsh. But 
old Owlers were there too, and Barham tapped those ancient smugglers 
and drew from them many a tradition or illustration which jhe after- 
wards worked into ‘Ingoldsby.’ His very enforced quiet gave him a 
cue for activity ; and if he had not broken his leg by being upset in a 
gig, he would probably not have earned £20 by writing his first 
novel, ‘ Baldwin, ‘or had leisure to think out his better romance, 
‘My Cousin Nicholas.’ Moreover, Barham was one of those men who 
are electric in recognising and laying hold of opportunity. He had 
come up to town to consult Sir Astley Cooper, when Barham met, in 
the Strand, a friend with a letter in his hand, ready for the post, and 
containing an invitation to a country curate to come up and be a can- 
‘didate for a vacant minor canonry at St. Paul’s. Of course, the letter 
was not posted, and Barham was elected to the modest dignity. He 
bade adieu to rural life in verses which indicated that he loved the shady 
side of Pall Mall better than the Mesh, as the natives call it, from 
which he was about toescape. A faint ‘Ingoldsby’ touch is in one of 
the stanzas : 
* Farewell the composts and perfume,— 
Farewell rum-punch, nectareous liquor! 


Farewell the pimples that illume 
The noses of the squire and vicar!” 


There came with him to London, a wife, two boys, a girl, and an 
“expectation.” Hard work awaited, and was welcomed by him; for 
it was chiefly the literary work that he loved. Barham etched this 
bit of home-life in his diary: “My wife goes to bed at ten to rise at 
eight, and look after the children and other matrimonial duties. I 
sit up till three in the morning, working at rubbish for ‘ Blackwood.’ 
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She is the slave of the Ring, and I, of the Lamp!” This home was in 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields,—a street which has had among its 
inhabitants a variety of characters that might have figured in an 
‘Ingoldsby’ series. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, when only the south 
side was built, could sit at his window and smell the hay-ricks in 
St. Pancras meadows. Thence General Fairfax—fit hero for a stirring 
ballad—issued his proclamation of 1648; and from Lord-Chancellor 
Finch’s house Sadler stole the mace and purse. There Kneller and 
Dr. Radcliffe were neighbours, and had that famous quarrel about the 
garden-door. ‘The Doctor said Sir Godfrey might do anything with 
it but paint it ; and Kneller rejoined that he could take anything from 
Dr. Radelifie but his physic! There Perdita Robinson first began to 
understand that beauty may be a misfortune, and Miss Pope dwelt on 
the memories of her bright acting days. Barham little thought when 
he had his home there that a society, with literary tastes like his own, 
would ever be named after him, or after the mask which he wore. 
The Ingoldsby Club hold their annual dinner at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, close to the spot where the earliest Ingoldsby legend was 
sketched. The members, like Barham, belong to the noble army of 
workers. Their labour conquers leisure, and yields enjoyment as their 
true and lawful prize. The Ingoldsby name suffers no disparagement 
in them. One of the members, Mr. James Albery, has given to the 
stage and to dramatic literature one of the most graceful of modern 
comedies— The Two Roses.’ 

In the London home, verse came to Barham as easy as benevolence ; 
and benevolence was often the occasion of light and easy verse. 
From man down.to cats, he had sympathy with all, and especially 
with cats. His house had several samples of the race, and to one of 
them whom he had rescued from the cruelty of street Arabs, and 
brought home in his coat-tails, half dead and half drowned, Barham 
addressed some true Ingoldsbian lines, when “Jerry” had grown 
saucy in prosperity. 


To JERRY. 


Jerry, my cat, 

What would you be at ? 
What makes you so restless P—you’re sleek and you’re fat, 
And you've evry thing cosy about you—now that 
Soft rug you are lying on beats any mat. 

Your coat’s smooth as silk, 

You’ve plenty of milk: 
You've the fish bones for dinner, and always o’ nights 
For supper, you know, you've a penn’orth o’ lights. 

Jerry, my cat, 

What the deuce are you at? 
What is it, my Jerry, that fidgets you so ? 
What is it you're wanting? 

(Jerry.) Moll Roe! Moll Roe! 
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Oh, don’t talk to me of such nonsense as that! 
You’ve been always a very respectable cat, 
As the Scotch would say, “ Whiles 
You’ve been out on the tiles ;” 
But you’ve sown your wild oats, and you very well know 
You're no longer a kitten. 
(Jerry). Moll Roe! Moll Roe! 


Well, Jerry, I’m really concerned for your case, 
I’ve been young and can fancy myself in your place! 
Time has been I’ve stood, 
By the edge of the wood, 
And have mus’d, that is, whistled, a sound just as good; 
But we're both of us older, my cat, as you know, 
And, I hope, are grown wiser. 


(Jerry.) Moll Roe! Moll Roe! 


Wherever there is a house sanctified by honest labour, there too is 
generally much happiness. It was so here. There were rubs in the 
daily life, but they were made light of. The expense of sending a 
second son, Richard, to the University was coined into a joke. “ He 
has now been a fortnight domicile! at Oriel,” as he told Mrs. Hughes, 
“close to ‘Sally’ An approximation,’ he adds, “which sounds 
rather dangerous, and at first affected his mother with a vague appre- 
hension, not unlike that which seized on the mamma of a Cambridge 
student, on being told that her son was sticking close to Catharine 
Hall.” Sally was the nickname for the college bell. Barham himself 
became a thorough London clergyman. Modest cathedral dignity 
and modest London parish promotion was all he attained to. For 
fifteen years he and his wife went on “growing” on one side of 
St. Paul’s, and then only made a move to the other, in Amen Corner, 
The garden at the back of this house he describes as containing 
three polyanthus’ roots, a real tree, a brown box border, a snuff- 
coloured jessamine, a shrub which is either a dwarf acacia or an over- 
grown gooseberry bush, eight broken bottles, and a tortoiseshell tom 
cat asleep in the sunniest corner, with a varied and extensive prospect 
of the back of the Oxford Arms, and a fine hanging wood (the “new 
drop” at Newgate) in the distance. His own account of his household 
is equally humourous. When his son “Dick,” who had “taken 
orders,’ was about to go on a tour in Wales, Barham wrote to his 
daughter, “Fan:” “TI shall advise him not to bother himself about 
keeping a journal, in the persuasion that this will be the most likely 
method of inducing him to write one. He takes after mamma in this 
respect, whom I always beg to go out and take a walk if I particularly 
want her to stay at home. You are yourself of Founder's kin in thig 
respect.” 

The humourist and wit out of the pulpit of his churches—St, 
Augustine, and St. Faith, and St. Gregory—was a serious, but not — 
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particularly vigorous preacher init. People who thought “ Ingoldsby” 
“cut capers” in his academic gown were mistaken: they found him 
“high and dry,’ anti-Romanistic, polished and elaborate. His 
sermons had “something of a smack of the elder essayists about 
them.” In or out of church, he was a thorough “ Church and King” 
man, and we hardly need to have been told that by Church, Barham 
understood Episcopacy and Protestantism; and by King, loyalty to 
the throne, and strict Tory principles. Asan author, “ Ingoldsby” was 
familiar as a household word in every parish in Great Britain. Asa 
clergyman, Barham was little known beyond his own. In the latter 
respect he observed the good maxim which recommends every man to 
mind his own business; and Barham’s own business was that of his 
parish,—the welfare, necessities, and wants of his parishioners. It 
may be added, that his parish was not confined to the one which lies 
under shadow of St. Paul’s: wherever a man was in sore want of 
counsel, courage, succour, advice,—or, if need be, a rebuke, Barham 
was ready to recognise in him a parishioner, to administer to his 
wants and to supply him with what he lacked. He enjoyed the 
luxury of doing good in a quiet way, and he knew no more of Exeter 
Hall than what he saw of the outside, on his way to or from the 
Chapel Royal. ; 

Whatever professional duties Barham had to perform, he never 
allowed his literary vocation or his pleasures to interfere with them. 
His cap-and-bells, moreover, never went with him into the pulpit. 
In his time, Barham encountered many strange specimens of the 
genus “parson.” We stare at the Kentish incumbent who carted a 
load of bricks into his churchyard on a Sunday, for the repair of the 
chancel. We are not edified at another of “the cloth,’ who sat in a 
public-house, drinking his toddy, smoking his pipe, and driving 
bargains with dealers, while the bell was impatiently “ringing in.” 
On one occasion, the bargain was not concluded when it was absolutely 
necessary to repair to church. But it did not drop from the vicar’s 
mind. As he passed from the reading-desk to the pulpit, he leaned 
over the churchwarden’s pew, and conclusively remarked: “ Well, 
Smythers, I'll have that pig !” 

Accident, which so often served Barham, served him and others too 
as he happened to be in Harrow Church, taking the impression of a 
brass plate. He heard sounds of sorrow, and found them to proceed 
from a young couple who had given due notice of their coming to be 
married, but who had been forgotten by the clergyman, Mr. Bruce, 
who was nowhere to be found. Noon was approaching, when Barham 
announced his profession, and volunteered to knit the couple together. 
This was done to their satisfaction and the clerk’s amazement. Mr. 
Bruce, for whom Barham left his card, probably thought it an imper- 
tinence, for he did not deign to notice his volunteer-deputy. Barham 
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improved the incident by writing the following lines as he leant on 
the memorial tomb to Byron, in the churchyard : 
“Mr. Bruce, Mr. Bruce, 
When the matrimonial noose 
You ought here, at Harrow, to be tying, 
If you choose to ride away, 
As you know you did, to-day, 
No wonder bride and bridegroom should be crying. 
It’s a very great abuse, 
Mr. Bruce, Mr. Bruce! 
And you’re quite without excuse, 
And of very little use 
As a curate, 
Mr. Bruce!” 

Barham’s readiness to do the work of absent, careless clergymen 
was not always rewarded with mere indifference. He was once 
terribly abused by a mob, for going to bury a corpse which the 
proper minister, his neighbour, had altogether forgotten. When 
Barham presented himself, the body had been detained, by the incum- 
bent’s carelessness, more than an hour in the churchyard, But 
Barham had more careless clergymen still among his acquaintances. 
That irreverend reverend gentleman, Mr. Cannon, the “Godfrey Moss” 
whom Hook made famous in his ‘ Maxwell,’ thought nothing of leay- 
ing town and his duties at St. George’s to take care of themselves. 
Frederick the Great, as that unclean butcher is called, was a child to 
Cannon at snuff-taking. The latter scattered more than he took, covered 
himself and filled a house with it. Once at the Chapel Royal, we are 
told, he set the Bishop of London sneezing through the whole of the 
Communion Service ; and when the bishop subsequently remonstrated 
with the offender, the latter only wondered that the prelate did not 
take snuff. “I do,” said Cannon, “ and a good deal.” He took it from 
an old fourpenny box, of which Croker was so ashamed that he showed 
his generosity and his wit by giving the reverend snuff-taker a hand- 
some substitute, with a little gold cannon on the lid, and the appro- 
priate motto, Non sine pulvere. Cannon’s self-possession, on every 
occasion, was superior to that of his archbishop, Dr. Howley. Ata 
dinner of the Sons of the Clergy, in Merchant Tailors’ Hall, the 
primate had to give the simple toast, “Prosperity to the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company ;” but his nervousness tripped him into the expres- 
sion, “ Prosperity to the Merchant Company's Tailor.” 

Of all the eccentrics of his day, the Rev. Mr. Cannon was the most 
eccentric. He had been a protégé of Lord Thurlow’s, he became a 
favourite of the Prince of Wales. He was brilliant in wit and fasci- 
nating in manners, till “the drink, the drink, dear Hamlet,” and that 
drink a never-ebbing tide of “ ginnums,” washed out his brilliancy 
and obliterated his fascination. He was the “Spoilt Child” of Carlton 
House, of ducal palaces, of troops of listening men and bevies of adoring 
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women ; and he had as lofty expectations as such spoili children always 
have, and never see realised. What was a chaplaincy to the Prince 
and the lectureship of St. George’s, Hanover Square, to a man who 
thought his merits equal to a mitre? Disappointment made Cannon 
not only cynical but rude. His silver tongue became “ like sweet 
bells jangled, harsh and out of tune.” He blurted out fierce sarcasms, 
without respect to sex or person; and was as ready with a sneer at 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s furniture as he was with an affront to the Regent's 
singing. This affront led to the offender's forced absence from Carlton 
House, and Cannon so resented the disgrace into which he had fallen 
that he never forgave it. After the Regent had ascended the throne, 
he kindly availed himself of an opportunity which presented itself, and 
sent an invitation, or command, to Cannon to call at the palace. The 
ex-chaplain refused to attend. “The creatur,” he said, “has turned 
me out of his house once ; he shall not have the opportunity of doing 
so again.” George IV. was the better man of the two. He found that 
Cannon had fallen into degrading habits, which must necessarily shut 
him out from all preferment in the Church ; but the King, knowing 
him to be in want, sent him a hundred pounds. 

Nevertheless, there was a bright side to Cannon’s character too. 
One of the best examples of this is to be seen in his conduct when a 
lady, who had been tenderly affected to him in early years, sent for him 
to come and see her, as she was dying. When they met, she informed 
her ancient friend that, in her will, she had bequeathed to him the 
whole of her large fortune. Cannon gruffly replied that he would not 
believe it till he had seen the document ; and when that was put into his 
hands, and he had read the passage, he calmly thrust the will into the 
fire! He pointed out the cruel injustice of such a will to the testator’s 
natural heirs. ‘I must send Dance to you,” he added—* he shal! 
make your will. You may leave me a legacy, there's no harm in that. 
T am a poor man, and want it; but I’m not going to be damned to 
please you.” In the new will, the lady left Cannon four thousand 
pounds. The grateful heirs, who inherited the splendid residue, con- 
tested the legality of the bequest to Cannon. Two copies of the will 
had been duly executed. They were found after the lady’s death. 
From one had been cut out every name but Cannon’s. The other 
remained intact. The heirs urged that the mutilation of one was the 
cancelling of both, and that the whole property should pass to them ! 
The uninjured will was, however, pronounced valid, and Cannon, to 
enjoy the income derived from the legacy, repaired to the Isle of Wight. 
Every day he was to be seen sitting in his accustomed seat on Ryde 
Pier ; and, by waterman’s wit, he was always referred to as the “ Pier 
Gun.” The same wit, when Cannon died—in solitude, and long after 
his own wit had perished—exercised itself in remarking that the 
“Gun” had gone off, after all. 
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Sydney Smith was perhaps among the most genial of Barham’s 
clerical friends. ‘Their humour, however, was essentially different in 
quality, while the quality of both was good. Sydney’s wit flashed in 
prose. How amusing was his response to an invitation to dinner, 
that he could not accept it, as he had some country cousins staying 
in his house, and he wished they were once removed! Full, too, of 
his peculiar humour was his note to Barham, acknowledging a present 
of game: “If there be a pure and elevating pleasure in this world, it 
is the roast pheasant and bread sauce! Barn-door fowls for Dissenters, 
but for the real Churchman—the thirty-nine times articled clerk—the 
pheasant ! the pheasant!’ That Barham should be a novelist was 
natural enough. No one but Mr. Colburn ever could have had the 
idea that Sydney Smith might be one. When that publisher proposed 
to the reverend “ joker of jokes” to undertake the usual three volumes, 
the latter fenced with the proposal, in his mocking way. He must 
have, he said, an archdeacon for his hero, who should fall in love with 
the pew-opener. The clerk was to be his confidant, but the course 
of love was to be opposed by the churchwardens ; then the love-letters 
were to be concealed under the hassocks, and a final appeal—a sort of 
plebiscite—be made to the parishioners. Mr. Colburn thought Smith 
was serious, and “ would leave it all to his inventive genius!” Although 
a “joker of jokes,” Sydney Smith never tolerated them at the expense 
of sacred subjects. But, even in his rebuke, the satirist was more 
manifest than the censurer. At a dinner at Holland House, a 
foreigner announced himself as a materialist. Presently, Smith 
remarked: “Very good soufilet this!” To which the materialist 
rejoined, “ Oui, monsieur; il est ravissant!”’ “ By the way,” replied 
Smith, with his usual knock-down application, “may I ask, sir, 
whether you happen to believe in a cook?” Whether with special 
application, or made for the mere fun of the thing, Smith’s sayings 
had a grotesque and fantastic drollery in them. How tersely he 
described his sensations of being shampooed! “They squeezed enough 
out of me,” he said, “to make a lean curate!” And how grotesquely 
would George Cruikshank have illustrated this, before he went a- 
Colonelling, took to water-drinking, and became more moderate than 
Tibullus when he boasted, 


Wo chads at ipse (not, tipsy) bibebam 
Sobria supposité pocula victor aqua.” 


It is said by Mr. Barham’s son, that his Tory father looked with 
some misgiving at the entrance of the Whig Canon, Sydney Smith, 
into the Chapter of St. Paul’s. But the two men were of a quality 
to sympathise in everything, save politics. At the dinner which 
followed the ceremony of Smith reading himself in as Residentiary, he 
recorded the paternity of a joke which had been assigned to many 
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fathers. “He mentioned having once half-offended Sam Rogers, by 
recommending him, when he sat for his picture, to be drawn saying 
his prayers, with his face in his hat.” Sydney’s brother, Bobus, had 
his share of ready-wittedness too. It was on the occasion of his seeing 
Vansittart and Joseph Hume entering the House of Commons that he 
said, “ Here come Penny Wise and Pound Foolish!” which described 
the two men with equal brevity and accuracy. One of the most 
amusing samples of Sydney’s wit and ability was given in the account 
of the Synod at Dort, in the first of the three famous letters to Arch- 
deacon Singleton, on the Ecclesiastical Commission, 1837. Smith 
pretended to have taken it from an old Dutch chronicle. It ran 
thus: “There was great store of bishops in the town, in their robes 
goodly to behold; and all the great men of the state were there, and 
folks poured in, in boats on the Meuse, the Merve, the Rhine, and the 
Linge, coming from the Isle of Beverland and Issilmond, and from all 
quarters in the bailiwick of Dort; Arminians and Gomarists, with the 
friends of John Barneveldt and of Hugh Grote. And before my 
lords the bishops, Simon of Gloucester, who was a bishop in those 
parts, disputed with Vorstius and Leoline the Monk. . . . And when 
this was done . . . and it waxed towards twelve o’ the clock, my lords 
the bishops prepared to set them down to a fair repast, in which was 
great store of good things, among the rest a roasted peacock, having in 
lieu of a tail the array and banners of the archbishop . . . but ere he 
had finished (grace) a great mob of townspeople and folks from the 
country, who were gathered round the window, cried out ‘ Bread! 
Bread!’ for there was a great famine ... and they called out 
‘ No bishops !’ and began to cast up stones at the windows. Where- 
at my lords the bishops were in a great fright, and began to 
cast their dinner out of the window to appease the mob; and so 
the men of their town were well pleased, and did devour the 
meats with great appetite, and then you might have seen my lords 
standing with empty plates, and looking wistfully at each other, till 
Simon. . . stood up among them, and said, ‘Good, my lords; is it 
your pleasure to stand here fasting, and that those who count lower 
in the Church should feast and fluster? Let us order to us the 
dinner of the deans and canons, which is making ready for them in 
the chamber below.’ And this speech pleased the bishops, and so 
William of Ypres brought them the dinner of the deans and canons ; 
and so the deans and canons went away without dinner, and were 
pelted by the men of the town, because they had not put any meat 
out of the window like the bishops. And when the Count came to 
hear of it, he said that it was a pleasant conceit, that the bishops 
were right meaning men, and that they had dinged the canons well.” 
The narrative affected to be serious history, and it imposed upon 
many; but the Bishop of Llandaff at once detected the forgery. 
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The name of Vorstius alone fixed the chronology, and detected the 
imposition, which Barham defined as “the funniest” he had ever 
seen. Sydney Smith’s flashes of wit resembled Theodore Hook’s, but 
they were often superior. Nothing could be better in its way than 
his remark to a friend, who hesitated to take an impudent young 
fellow to Lady Blessington’s, being almost a stranger to the youth 
who had proposed he should be taken, and not on terms with “ miladi” 
to use so much freedom. Smith observed, “Take the young gentle- 
man, by all means. You can¥say you have brought with you the 
cool of the evening.” 

There is a certain amount of glee in the way in which Barham 
recorded in his diary stories of clerics of other churches than his own. 
Some of them would hardly be credible but for the warranty given. 
We can only concur with the Ecclesiastical Assembly at Edinburgh, 
which prosecuted a Scottish minister for ignorance and irreverence. A 
sample of the former is given in a letter, in which the writer said that 
“he considered Pontius Pilate to be a very ill-used man, as he had 
done more for Christianity than all the other nine apostles put to- 
gether.” This gentleman was suspended ; but Presbyterian complaints 
and offences were not always so well founded. As an instance, we 
may quote rigid Mrs. Wilson’s grievance against Dundas of Arnieston : 
“He has put up i’ the kirk the Lord’s Prayer and Ten Command- 
ments, and when a remonstrance was sent him against such idolatry, 
he just answered that ‘if they did not let him alone, he would e’en 
pit up a Belief into the bargain!” Among the ministerial records 
it is pleasant to meet with Mr. Thompson, the original “ Dominie 
Sampson.” He was chaplain and tutor in Walter Scott’s family, and 
so absent that his pupils would go out to play while he was lecturing 
to them. Scott never dared recommend him to a benefice, for fear 
of a catastrophe. The Dominie’s offences, however, were not very 
grave. He was “once very nearly summoned before the synod for 
reading the Visitation of the Sick service from our Liturgy to a poor 
man confined to his bed by illness.” 

“TIngoldsby” has been such a welcome guest at every fireside, that 
Barham seems to live with him. Nevertheless, a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since he died, in 1845, in his fifty-seventh year. In one 
sense, however, Barham cannot die while “Ingoldsby” lives; and 
“TIngoldsby” is as immortal as that English language, the changes 
on which Barham could ring so merrily, bringing out fresh music 
with every change, and sending melody through the air, freighted 
with good humour, a healthy moral, and a gaiety as boundless as the 
charity to all men, which quickened the heart whence all these good 
things sprung. 
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His Brother's Keeper. 
By tue Autnor or “Cur ADRIFT,” ETC. 


Cuarter IX. 
A FREE COUNTRY. 


Tue secret of George Sutcliffe’s success in life—and, as we know, he 
had already made his mark—consisted in his putting all his mind into 
the things he had to do, one at a time. He had put all his mind into 
righting his half-brother about ‘the mine, and this done he began to 
put it into other things. He had already overstayed the time he 
calculated upon remaining in Colombia, and was getting fidgety. 
Harry also burned to get home and tell the wonders he had done. It 
never occurred to him that George had shared all his adventures, and 
had some of his own unshared to boast of, if he cared to boast. He 
never thought that his half-brother’s prospects might depend upon 
his quick return. He cared not to inquire how far they had been 
affected by absence in his service. It was his pleasure that he should 
return quickly himself; so he pushed on, and they arrived at Sta. 
Martha just ten hours after the mail packet had left. 

In charge of the British vice-consul George found a letter, which 
made up for disappointment. It was from his employers, Messrs. 
Bell & Wainwright. Such a handsome letter as some of our great 
firms know how to write. The Llanbeglis line had turned out a great 
success. Contractors, troubled with some of the difficulties which, fora 
time, had perplexed him, were inquiring for Mr. Sutcliffe. He had 
become famous. They (Bell & Wainwright) had found in his absence 
how great an assistance he was. They offered him a partnership—a 
small one to them, to him a fortune. 

“By Jove! Harry,” he said, “ you can’t think what a relief this 
is. If they had said, ‘Never mind overstaying your time—you shall 
have your old place when you come back,’ it would have been good 
news; but this! They call it a trifle, but it is a good twelve hundred 
a year to begin with.” 

Harry was sulky at having missed the mail, and did not share his 
enthusiasm. He merely growled “I did not think you were such a 
fellow after money.” 

“Money! It’s not for the money — it’s for what it will bring. 
This partnership gives me a future—a place in the world,” replied the 
practical one, carried away by his good news. “It will enable me,” 
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he added, in a lower and softer voice, “to try and win the girl I love 
with honour. It will enable me to say to her father, if I win her, 
‘Give hertome. I can offer her as good a home as I ask her to leave.’ ” 

Harry opened wide his lazy eyes at this expression. “ You in love, 
George?” he said, half-astonished, half-sneering. 

“Why not? You at home think me a dull, ~ plodding, unromantic 
fellow. Plodding, true. I’ve plodded for this for the last five years ; 
but unromantic, no! If you only knew the romances I have imagined, 
you would laugh at me; and yet not one of them is so good as this 
reality. Good Lord, Harry! do get up and wish me joy, or hit me, 
or something. Don’t lie there as if you didn’t care.” 

“Some lady you have met in London, I suppose ?” asked Harry, 
trying to pump up a little interest. 

“No, sir; it is not some lady I have met in London. It is one 
who —— But what is the good of talking to you? You don’t even 
listen.” 

“Tt is so awfully hot !” 

“Ts it ?” 

“Ts it! And these infernal mosquitos! Lookat my hands. They’re 
not fit to be seen. It’s enough to drive one mad to think we must 
stop a month in this beastly place.” 

“We need not stop a month,” said George, thoughtfully. “There’s 
a mail from Colon on the 22nd, and if we could charter that schooner 
in the harbour we might catch it.” 

“Why the deuce did you not tell me that before?” said Harry, 
starting up. “Charter her by all means. Anything to get out of 
this hole.” 

“It is very easy to say ‘charter a schooner, but in Colombia they 
don’t do things in a hurry.” 

It took two days to convince the captain that they really wanted 
his ship. He had passed most of his days in these countries, and 
could not understand why any one should be ina hurry. A week or 
two more or less between his voyages mattered nothing to him; and 
although he was about three parts laden, and our travellers offered 
more than he could gain as freight on the vacant space as their 
passage money, he fonglt shy of the bargain. It was contrary to all 
his principles and practice to be ina hurry. At last he yielded. 

The day and hour fixed for sailing arrived, and George and Henry 
went on board with their belongings, and taking possession of two 
places like rabbit-hutches right aft on each side of the main-deck, 
which had been allotted to them as their berths, began to unpack 
what they required for the voyage, and to make themselves as com- 
fortable as they could. The mate, an unwashed mariner, who hailed 
from Curacoa, and spoke only the dialect of that island—a mixture of 
French, Spanish, Dutch, and some other (to me) unknown tongue, 
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Ambheric perhaps—watched them as they proceeded, and when they 
had quite done asked them what they wanted on board. George 
replied that they were the passengers going to Colon; and, seeing a 
boat approaching, inquired if that was the captain coming, whereupon 
the mate grinned. 

Sunset, and no captain. They had discharged the shore-boat in 
which they came off, and the captain had the only boat belonging to 
the schooner on shore, so they were obliged to pass the night on 
board. They got off in a canoe next morning, and George found the 
captain quietly reclining in a hammock in the office of his consignee. 
When asked what the deuce he meant by such conduct, he replied that 
he had no stores for his crew, or money to buy them. The Seior 
must advance him part of the passage-money. 

“Then why on earth did you not say so three days ago?” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders and murmured, “ Patience.” 

“We went on board yesterday,” said George, in a tone of reproach. 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because you promised we should sail at 4 p.m. !” 

The idea that a free citizen was to be bound to time appeared too 
much for the captain. He merely stared stupidly at George, and 
began to talk about yams and rice, to no one in particular. 


“Tell me how much money you want, and get the things directly,” 
said George. 


“$50 will do.” 

George gave him $30, and bade him get up and buy the stores; 
but the captain said, “ Marana” (to-morrow). 

“Why not to-day ?” insisted long-suffering George. 

“Tt is too late.” 

“Too late! It is not yet eleven.” 

“ But the market is over.” 

_ “Still you can surely get what you want in the shops ?” 

“ No, Senor.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because I cannot.” 

“ But why cannot you ?” 

“ Because I cannot.” 

When a Spanish-American gets to “ porque no,” in answer to your 
“ porque 2” it is time to give in. No other reply is possible. It is the 
FINIS of all argument. 

George gave it up in despair, and rose betimes next morning to see 
that the captain went to market. The captain was there before him, 
and was discovered blind drunk on a heap of yams and plantain he 
had bought. A bright thought struck George. He would carry off 
the skipper and the vegetables to the schooner, and make the former 
sail as soon as he was sober. But alas! it was St. Somebody’s day, 
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and a fiesta. No one would row or carry for love or money: $2, $5, 
$10, were offered in vain for a boat. When for 5d. you can get 
enough raw rum to make and keep self and friend drunk for twelve 
hours, what is the use of working? When he can sleep anywhere, is 
sufficiently clad in a pair of old trousers, can steal what he pleases, and 
is the more koo-tood and petted by the State, the idler, the dirtier and 
more dissolute he is—why should a free and independent Republican 
work? Work—oh my philosophic friend !—has no charms of its own. 
It is only the means for an end. Nous autres work to be famous, to 
be respected, to have a good house, to give pleasure to our wives, 
education and a place in the world to our children. We work, nous 
autres, just for the same reason that we swim when we get into deep 
waters—we should sink if we did not. But suppose you and I—in 
suits worth 9d., entitled by public consent to take what we want 
without the slightest fear of the Middlesex or any other sessions— 
chartered to extort, from a lot of silly foreigners who try to make 
money, what will keep us for a week, as the price of a'few hours’ easy 
toil—if it were quite the thing to have a ragged wife and dirty, neg- 
lected children, and after all we were considered as good men and as 
great persons in the State as Mr. Peabody or the Marquis of West- 
minster—should we work? I fancy not. 

No one in Sta. Martha would work on the jiesta of St. Somebody. 
The sovereign people gambled and got drunk, the young ladies dressed 
themselves in their best, and with flowers in their hair came out on 
the balconies and cleaned their teeth with chew-sticks, (the ‘young 
wood of the lime), whilst the young gentlemen flirted with them 
from the street below. There are no back drawing-room and con- 
servatory facilities for spooning in Colombia. You must stand in the 
street and shout your words of endearment up,to the balcony. If it 
be a high one, a lover with sound lungs has an advantage. It puzzled 
George for some time to make out why all Colombians had such 
awfully loud and harsh voices. Having called to mind the Darwinian 
theory, he discovered the reason. As you cannot make love without 
shrieking, those who shriek loudest, marry ; and so shrieking is pro- 
pagated by “ natural selection.” 

The day after the fiesta some boatmen, who had lost their money 
and wanted some more to gamble and drink with on Sunday, were pre- 
vailed upon to take the captain, his stores, and his two ‘disgusted pas- 
sengers on board the schooner for the moderate sum of 15s. sterling— 
or 5s. apiece for an hour's work in a country where a family can be 
kept (as such people live) for 1s. 3d. a day. 

The schooner, called the Ida, was a good-looking craft, but dirty to 
a degree. Never mind. The season of the breezes had set in,"and 
they were sure of a spanking wind on their quarter for fourteen hours 
at least in every twenty-four. Harry had got some French novels 
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from: the vice-consul, and was tolerably contented. But George 
puzzled him. That grave worn look which had settled on his face 
even as a boy, had left it. There were times now when Harry could 
almost think his half-brother handsome. “If the prospect of hard 
work (for the promised partnership was not to be had for nothing) 
makes such a change in him, how is it that I, with my position and 
wealth, feel so dull ?” mused the spoiled child. ‘“ Who is this girl he 
wants to marry? Some commonplace, plodding woman, I'll be bound, 
as plodding and commonplace as a woman as he is as a man; whom 
Addy and I will have to endure for a week or two every year.” Ina 
little corner of his heart rose a wish that he might be as successful 
with Addy now that his travels had made a man of him, as George 
was pretty sure to be with his commonplace idol; because—hang the 
fellow !—he always succeeds. And why should not he, Harry the 
muser, succeed with Addy? It was his mother’s darling scheme 
that they should marry. It was her father’s ambition that she should 
be mistress of Climbury. Addy herself must like him. They had 
been so much together that she had not found it out. Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder. These six months of separation would teach 
her—poor dear little Addy! He had no doubt but that she had many 
a time repented of her share in sending him away. 


CuartTer X. 
“mwO MEN SHALL BE SAILING ON THE SEA.” 


Tury had been five days at sea when George came to Harry’s rabbit- 
hutch at night, with a grave face, and said— 

“ You remember thaj headland we passed the day before yesterday 
with all the gulls on it, just before we tacked ?” 

“Te.” 

“Well, we passed it again to-day.” 

“Nonsense! all headlands are alike.” 

“No they are not. I noticed that one particularly. Besides, we 
have no business to be in sight of any land now. I don’t half like the 
captain's goings on, Harry. He’s drunk every day.” 

“You'd better take command of the ship, as you know so much 
about it,” sneered his brother. 

“TJ don’t pretend to know anything about sailing, but this Id 
swear, we have passed that same headland twice.” 

The crew of the Ida consisted of the captain, who, as George justly 
said, was drunk every day; the mate, who occasionally kept him com- 
pany ; and three Indians, dressed in strips of canvas ten inches wide, 
who sat in the forecastle on their hams and gazed at nothing at all in 
Solemn silence. When a rope was pointed out to them they hauled 
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upon it, until they could haul no more. Then they belayed it and sat 
down on their hams gazing at nothing as before. 

On the night that George mentioned his misgivings, the captain 
was drunk below, as usual: the mate was steering: the Indians were 
asleep. The weather was lovely. A sky full of stars—not only the 
stars you see in Europe on the brightest nights, but thousands of 
others, unseen save as attendants on the Southern Cross. There was 
just a pleasant swell on the sea, and breeze enough to make you feel 
you were going, without giving the faintest-hearted landsman a qualm 
of sickness. George leaned over the bulwark thinking—no matter of 
what ; not of the Southern Cross, or the sea, or the breeze; gradually 
a feeling of oppression stole over him. The air, hitherto so brisk, 
seemed to have become dull and heavy. Why did his head ache so ? 
He had not slept the night before, thinking of that drunken brute 
below, and ! he would turn in. As he moved to do so the schooner 
gave an unusual roll. He looked up, and saw the mainsail flapping 
idly about. The wind had dropped entirely. But what had become 
of the stars? What was the meaning of that unearthly stillness? 
What meant that cold shudder which passed through him—that sense, 
in the midst of perfect calm, of some fearful force hanging overhead 
ready to burst upon them ? 

He soon knew. Looking to where had been to leeward whilst the 
breeze blew, he saw something like a white wall rapidly approaching 
the ship. The mainsail still flapped idly, but he heard the roar of a 
tempest. In another moment it reached them, and had he not been 
thrown against and clutched the companion railing, he would have 
been washed from the deck. Two reports, as of cannon, followed, and 
acrash. The maintop-mast was carried away, the jib and foresail had 
disappeared ; but sail having been shortened by the summary process, 
the schooner righted and plunged on over the now furious sea. 

The drunken captain rushed on deck, revolver in hand, shouting 
Murder ! and seeing what had happened, fell on his knees and began 
to pray to something —apparently a piece of dirt—which hung around 
his neck. The mate held on to the wheel and did his best to keep the 
ship from broaching to. Still, sea after sea broke over her. Harry 
had hardly staggered from his rabbit-hutch, when it was swept away 
as cleanly as you would slice an onion. The poor Indians huddled 
together and groaned. Nothing could be done, even if there were any 
one capable of giving the command. The schooner went where the 
tempest pleased, and the tempest pleased to fling her like a cork 
upon the rocks, not a mile from that headland George had noticed, 
and which was full 2 hundred miles out of her proper course. The 
last thing George remembered was seizing a rope and fastening him- 
self to Harry. Then he was in the water struggling for his life ; next, 
dashed upon the shore with just enough sense left to clutch at what 
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came within his reach, and to haul upon the rope round his waist. 
During all this terrible scene,—louder than the roar of the cyclone, 
rang in his ear bis mother’s parting words: “ Remember, this is your 
work. Before God, I hold you responsible for him. Bring him back 
to me safe and well, or never look upon my face again!” And it 
was he who had tempted him on board that ill-fated ship ! 

Well, he had saved him—so far. There he was senseless, bleeding, 
but alive; by his side on the sand-bank, on which God willed that the 
waves should cast them. Only a few yards on each hand were rocks, 
against which it would have been sudden death to be flung. 

The cyclone ended almost as suddenly as it had begun, and when 
the sun rose they could realise their position. There was the head- 
land standing up bluff out of the deep water, and on both sides of it 
long coral reefs broken only by the little cove into which they had so 
fortunately been cast. Behind was the dense, impenetrable South 
American forest. Where were they? Somewhere on the unin- 
habited coast of Colombia, between Carthagena and Portobello; but at 
what point within a few hundred miles, it was impossible to say. 
Harry—quite broken down by his misfortunes—was like a child rely- 
ing for everything upon George, and George determined to take up 
their quarters on the headland. There, there were a few cocoa palms, 
the fruit of which would provide the only drink they could hope to get. 
Besides, if any ship, blown out of her course by the tempest, were to 
pass, a signal made there would be better seen. No vestige of the 
schooner remained. The bodies of the mate and one of the Indians, 
frightfully mutilated by the rocks, were cast ashore the following day, 
and George buried them. Harry wore a little gold box for cigar 
lights slung to his watch-chain, and which, luckily, shut so closely as 
to be water-tight. ‘This was of inestimable service, for it provided 
them with fire—fire to cook the crabs, with which the rocks abounded, 
for their food, and fire to act as a signal of distress. All day long a 
dense black flag of smoke, caused by smouldering grass, went up from 
the headland ; and all night dead wood and dry palm leaves carefully 
collected by George, sent up bright flames. 

It was hard work trying to get Harry to be hopeful. He gave way 
to despair, and at times was hardly rational. It was so hard, so very 
hard for him, with his hopes, his position, to be thus cast away ; and 
still the thought, what a grand subject for glorification this shipwreck 
would be if he ever got home, was constantly before his mind. This, 
however, made him make the worst of everything. It would never do 
to have to admit that after all he had enough to eat and drink, that 
the climate was splendid. He resolved to be a martyr, and growled at 
all that was done for him, doing nothing for himself. At last he got 
ill out of sheer laziness and ill temper. 

George roofed in a crevice between ‘two rocks with palm leaves; 
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spread him a bed of dry grass, and worked like a slave to make him 
comfortable, vary his diet, and cheer him up. 

“T have a presentiment,” he said, one day, “ that we shall get 
away. My presentiment of evil on board that wretched schooner was 
true, why shouldn’t my presentiment of good be true also? It’s only 
a question of time, and time don’t matter so much to you—you know.” 
Harry,” he added, after a pause, seating himself beside his half- 
brother, and taking his hand, ‘‘ My dear one’s face is seldom out of my 
dreams, but for the last three or four nights it has seemed closer, 
clearer, more sweet than ever. A good omen, Harry !” 

Harry threw up his hand, and told him to stop that nonsense, and 
leave him alone. Left alone, he began to pass the words of hope 
through his jaundiced mind, and to turn them sour. Time did not so 
much matter to him, indeed! Why he might waste months, years, of 
his life in that cursed spot. Addy might forget him, and listen to one 
of those brutes in scarlet and gold, who were always clanking about 
after her at county balls, or driving over to the rectory in more sober 
attire, on some excuse or other. So long as he was present, there was 
no danger, of course; but now——! And to be told time did not 
matter—to be maundered'at about her—George’s her—-the black- 
smith’s girl (as Harry pictured her) with a snub nose and red hands, 
who would sit on the edge of a chair in an ill-made frock and giggle. 
George was a fool—worse than a fool !—he was thoroughly heartless 
and full of nothing but self. Thus he worried himself, till he cried 
with ill temper and weakness, for he was now really ill. 

George came back at night with an odd expression on his face, half 
grave, half glad. “I’ve made a discovery,” he said, “ which may 
prove important. We have nearly used up the cocea nuts here, so I 
went over to that bluff, about a mile and a half to the eastward, for 
some fresh ones, and there I found what looks uncommonly like a 
track into the forest. I followed it a little way, but as I did not like 
to leave you alone in the dark, I came back.” 

“Tm not a child, that I should be frightened at the dark.” 

“ “ Then there is the fire,” George continued, not heeding him. “ It 
wouldn’t do to throw away a chance by letting that out. Now, I'll 


tell you what I mean todo. I'll cook you what you will want for the. 


day before it’s light, take some grub and a cocoa for drink, and start 
at daybreak to explore. If it be a track, it must lead somewhere.” 

“ Take me with you, George.” 

“ Better not. I can go faster and farther than you could, weak as you 
are. No, let me go alone. If I find a village, I'll come back directly. 
IfI find nothing, I'll return in time to be with you at sunset.” 

“ You won't abandon me, George *” 

“ Abandon you—I! My poor boy, you are worse than I thought. 
Does your head ache? Are you cold ?” 
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He knelt and felt his head and pulse, as he spoke. To his single, 
unselfish mind that idea of abandonment was a sick man’s fancy, not 
worth refuting. 

He was off on his exploration before sunrise, and Harry spent the 
day fretting about Addy. And yet he did not love her—not love her, 
I mean, as a real man should love. It would be great kudos to win 
her. It would be a sort of slight upon him if another cut him out. 
He warmed at the thought of her beauty, but he did not love her. It 
was not in his nature to love anything but himself. Ifa more beau- 
tiful, a more difficult, than Addy were to arise, and be run after by 
half the county in her stead, he would have followed the new star. 
He thought he loved her, with the purest, truest affection that ever 
was known (just as he thought that he did everything else in the best 
and grandest style), and it was horribly galling to think he might have 
to wear the willow, simply because he was not on the spot to win the 
laurel. 

George came back a little later than he had’ promised, footsore, 
wearied out, but hopeful. 

“Tt7s a track,” he said, “ that’s certain. I went along at an average 
rate of three miles an hour (for you cannot go ahead because of the 
branches), until about one o'clock, rested a bit, and then came back. 
I suppose I’ve been over forty miles.” 

“What makes you sure it is a track?” 

“Two things. There are machetto marks on some of the trees, and 
over a place which looks like the dry bed of a stream, I found a sort 
of rough and ready bridge.” 

“Let us go—let us start to-morrow!” cried Harry, eagerly. 

“No, no! that won’t do. You're not up to it yet, nor I either. It’s 
harder work than you think breaking through these tracks. I’ve got 
aplan. I'll get a lot of cocoas together to-morrow, and the next day, 
if you’re well enough to be left, I'll take as many as I can carry and 
go on for twenty-four hours straight an end. I'll leave some cocoas 
here and there, so that when you have to come afterwards with me 
we can go more slowly, and be sure of something to eat.” 

“What nonsense, when we can pick cocoas as we go !” 

“They only grow within a mile or so of the sa,” replied George, 
quietly. ‘ Without a gun, or the means of catching bird or beast, we 
should starve in the forest. I did not see even a berry we could eat. 
And this reminds me that I’m awfully hungry. Is there anything 
left ?” 

“Yes, some of those beastly crabs you roasted.” 

“Blessed crabs, you mean; what should we have done without 
them? Really, Harry, if that path has even an Indian tribe at the 
end of it, and we get away to a port, we ought to be made lions of. 
Your usual shipwrecked mariner gets all he wants from the wreck, 
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or finds it in some supernatural manner. Here we have nothing— 
not even a knife or a scrap of iron to make one—not even a flint. 
Robinson Crusoe was a sybarite compared to us. Philip Quarle lived 
like an alderman, and the ‘Swiss Family Robinson ’—but I don’t 
believe in them, they preached too much, and found all they wanted 
in a bag, including tobacco. Oh, Lord! what wouldn't I give now for 
a pipe !” 

"He had finished his “ blessed ” crabs as he spoke, and then laid him- 
self down at the entrance of Harry’s door. He had not had time to 
make a den for himself. Presently he rose with a start, went off to 
the fire on the headland, and piled on fresh wood. Harry had attended 
to it during the day. . 

Harry was in a much better humour than usual that night. There 
was hope in that forest path, and he liked to think he was a greater 
man than Robinson Crusoe. He talked a good deal about what they 
would do, and how they would do it, until George, who had been a 
bad listener, broke out : 

“JT tell you what it is, Harry, ’m done. I can’t keep my eyes 
open to save my life. As you seem so much better to-night would 
you mind watching an hour—just one hour—by the fire? Path or no 
path, we must not let that out; and the dead wood burns so quickly. 
Come back and wake me in an hour, and I'll relieve you as brisk as a 
bee. And look here, take my coat and throw it over your shoulders. 
You're not accustomed to be out at night.” 

He was not indeed. It struck him, as George began to speak, that 
to rival Robinson Crusoe it might be necessary to do something, and how 
nice it would be to describe to Addy how he watched alone all night 
by the lonely beacon, gazing out into the sailless sea and thinking of 
her! So the request had hardly left tired George’s lips when he 
jumped up. 

“Mind you come back and wake me in an hour,” George insisted. 
“And don’t be foolish—take the coat. Ill creep into your nest, and 
be as snug as snug.” 

So Harry went out and tended the fire on the headland, which was 
close at hand, though the beacon could not be seen from the place 
they had chosen for their habitation, because, for the sake of shade, 
they had gone straight under the bluff on the land side, whereas the 
fire blazed on the point nearest the sea. He did think of Addy, as he 
kept his watch. Ah, all her quilps and pretty coquettish scofls at 
him would be stingless now—man and hero that he was. 

The great are always generous. He gave George a good two 
hours, and then went back to the den. George was sleeping pro- 
foundly outside, having found it too hot within, with such a happy 
mile on his face. “I suppose he’s dreaming of that girl,” thought 
Harry. “ Well, the fire will burn another half hour, I'll let him rest.” 
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If he had had a book he could have read it, so bright was the starlight, 
but having none, he stood and tried to read George, wondering how so 
commonplace a fellow could be in love, or, what was stranger still, 
how any girl could love him. He had told Harry that he thought she 
liked him, and, hang the fellow! he never thought anything without 
some reason. Yes, he would succeed. How happy he looked! 

Ha! what was that he murmured? A name—a woman’s name— 
“ Addy—my darling—my own Addy!” So that girl’s name was 
Adelaide, too, thought Harry; and he has the bad taste to call her 
Addy! That must be puta stop to. There could only be one Addy 
in the family, and she was his. 

As Harry thus pondered his half-brother turned in his sleep, and 
something fastened to a fine gold chain fell across his bare chest. 
“Tl be bound it is her likeness,” sneered Harry. “ Let me see what 
sort of a creature this is, whom he presumes to call by Miss Wood- 
burn’s pet name.” He turned the locket and the starlight danced on 
the sweet face of Miss Woodburn herself. 


Cuapter XI. 
“THE ONE SHALL BE TAKEN, AND THE OTHER LEFT.” 


Harry Norton staggered back to the beacon, and flung himself on 
the rocks by its side. 

Addy had refused him her likeness, and she had given one to 
George! ‘This blow crushed all his hope. He now remembered a 
hundred and one little acts of preference for George; how, lately, she 
would never hear him run down ; how they had read (for him, Harry) 
stupid books together, and had spent whole hours at the coal mines 
talking mechanics. How on earth was any one to think that a girl 
like Addy Woodburn could be won by such a man, in such a way? 
It was unnatural—horrible, but it was. As a struggling man, George 
dared not pursue the advantage he had gained, and now, with an 
assured future, and what would certainly be a fortune to a clergyman’s 
daughter, he would go and win her. The shipwreck, the long weary 
days spent on the rocks, the almost impossibility of reaching England, 
passed out of Harry’s mind. He only thought of his wrongs, his 
humiliation, and the treachery—the infernal treachery of his brother ! 

He was aroused from such meditation by a voice from below, which 
shouted “Holloa! is there any one there?” He looked down and 
saw a boat with three men in her. He looked seaward and saw a brig 
hove to, about half a mile off. 

“Yes—yes !” he cried, half-choked by the sudden joy. 

“ Who are you, and how do you come there ?” cried the voice. 

“T was a passenger on board the schooner Zda, which was wrecked 
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here. Oh, thank God! thank God you have come! How can I thank 
you—how can I repay you? Oh dear, oh dear !” 

“ Well, don’t take on like that” (Harry was blubbering with joy). 
“Taint done much. I ain’t even come much out of my course,” said 
the voice, which belonged to the captain of the brig. “I’ve been 
loading dye woods on the San Blass, and seeing your fire came 
ashore to see if it was Indians as wanted to trade. Lower down 
yonder, by the kokers, is a regular trading-place for the Indians. 
Don't you take on like that; you are all right now, and you never was 
in much trouble if you could get enough to eat, for if I hadn’t picked 
you up, there’s another ship unloading at Carthagena as will be along 
soon. But I’ve no time to stand jawing here. Is there any more of 
you ?” 

What devil éntered Harry Norton’s mind and sent “ No” up to his 
lips? A regular trading-place with the Indians! That explained the 
path. Another ship coming along soon! If he could arrive in England 
before George, strike vigorously whilst the iron was hot, and with the 
influence of the old people to back him, get Addy’s promise, or even 
marry her, before George could speak! There was no danger in 
leaving him, with that ship coming along soon, and in love and war 
everything is fair. Fair! Had George acted fairly by him, knowing, 
as he must have done, that he loved Addy? Was it fair to Addy to 
try and yoke her to his humdrum life, when she could be mistress of 
Climbury? Whatever devil got into Harry’s mind he was a subtle 
and a quick reasoner. ‘The contemplated treachery seemed simple, 
easy, and safe—nay, more—justifiable. Harry did not directly answer 
the question put by the captain of the brig, but asked when the ship 
from Carthagena might be expected, and was told in a day or two. 
Then the captain repeated his former question, and was told “ No.” 

The cowardly, ungrateful traitor dared not go back to the den, and 
get into the boat by the cove. He dared not look again upon the 
sleeping man. He clambered down the side of the headland at some 
risk to his neck, clinging on here and there to tufts of stunted 
herbage, which sometimes gave way with him, and sent him rolling ; 
until at last he tumbled into the boat, and was stunned by the fall. 

I do not know. I can just hope, that but for this accident his 
heart might have failed him at the last moment, and that he would 
have told the truth. When he came to his senses the brig was out 
of sight of land, and it was too late. 

At Colon, at which port the brig put in, he found the Royal Mail 
Packet outward bound, and a steamer just leaving for Liverpool. 
He wrote by the mail to the captain of the ship then at Carthagena, 
Which was to go trading on the San Blass coast, offering a reward of 
£50, which he left with the British vice-consul, for a certain pocket- 
book containing valuable papers, and which he had Jeft—as he said— 
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on the rocks from which the brig’s boat had taken him. As the 
headland was a well-known land-mark, and the captain of the brig 
gave him its bearings and description on the chart, there could be no 
difficulty in finding the place, and whilst searching for the pocket- 
book, George would turn up, and be brought safe to Colon. This 
was Harry’s scheme, and he thought it a very clever one. 

On his way home in the Liverpool steamer, not having any French 
novels to read or lady passengers to flirt with, he was a good deal 
alone with his thoughts, and the more he thought over his position 
the less he liked it. How was he to account for George? Say that 
he had remained behind on business of his own, and would be back in 
two months or less? That might do forthe present. It would never 
do to confess the érick (he had softened his treachery down in his own 
mind into a trick) that he had played him. If he came home before 
Addy could be induced to make a promise, he (Harry) was lost. If 
he came back before that promise could be ratified at the altar, he was 
lost. Was it possible to win her, and make her his wife in two 
months? Thedevil that had put “No” into his lips that night on the 
headland, was mocking him now. Any fool can commit a crime, but 
where is the man so wise as to foresee all its consequences—so strong 
as to protect himself against them ? 

He made up the best story he could. George had remained behind 
in Columbia. That was true. He would be back by the next mail, 
or the next but one. A shudder ran through the plotter as he 
thought how true that might also be. 

He reached his home in due course, and in the delight of seeing 
him again his mother forgot all about George. It was only after a 
day or two that she casually said she supposed he was in London. 
In the meantime Harry had learned that Addy was staying on a visit 
with some friends in Ireland, and would not return for a month or 
six weeks. This was an awful derangement of his plans. In a month 
or six weeks George might be there to denounce him. 

Could his mother get Addy to come home? Home did not seem 
like home, and she away. His mother went over to the rectory, and 
Addy soon after received two very diplomatic letters. Her father 
feared she was outstaying her welcome, was it not time to return? 
Mrs. Norton was going to give some entertainments in honour of 
dear Harry, and they could not get on without her, could she not 
curtail her visit? To these Addy replied that she was quite sure of 
her welcome—it was as good as new. She had forsworn all gaiety 
for the next six months, and concluded by sending a message to George 
(whom she supposed to have accompanied his brother) that she had 
seen his aqueduct at Beuclyde, and thought it the ugliest thing, for 
the money, in that part of the globe. She did not even mention 
Harry’s name. When subsequently informed that George had been 
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offered a partnership, but was staying away in Columbia, she felt a 
little piqued. She knew he loved her, though his honest lips had 
not spoken the word; and she had brought herself to think that 
there would be comfort and happiness under the shelter of an enduring, 
sturdy love like his. ‘The others who flitted round her were too like 
herself. In our social world butterflies do not always mate with 
butterflies. She was tired already of her frivolous life, and would 
have given her hand and her little fortune to the struggling engineer's 
assistant. It piqued her more than she liked to think that he lingered 
away from her now that his fortune was made. 
* * * * * 

When the steamer which carried the brothers down the Magdalena 
River stuck hard and fast on one of its ever shifting shoals, the mail was 
placed in @ canoe, and sent on to Sta. Martha. Careful George, not 
wishing to keep all his eggs in one basket, sent on by post, directed 
to Harry's banker, one set of the bills and documents he had received 
from worthy Seiior Villa Real. So that when Harry arrived he found 
all in train. The bills had been accepted, the powers of attorney 
stamped, and notified to the bullion office of the Bank of England. 
There was no necessity whatever for Mr. Norton of Climbury to 
trouble himself about the matter; but notwithstanding his good 
mother’s expostulations, he set off for London within a week of their 
joyous meeting. He set off for London, but changed carriages at a 
cross line of railroad, and went on to Southampton. The Royal Mail 
steamer which might bring George was almost due. He knew his 
brother well enough to be sure that he would say nothing to strangers 
eoncerning his abandonment, even if he understood it in all its 
blackness. He had"a lie ready to appease him before he could see 
Addy or his mother. It was to be this: 

He had remained two hours watching at the Beacon instead of 
one to give his poor tired brother more rest; and at last had fallen 
into a doze. The boat had hailed him so suddenly—given him such 
a start in that deep silence, that springing up he lost his balance 
and fell, insensible. “George,” he thought, “will be fool enough 
to believe that, and if he should say anything about my going on 
from Colon without him I can make my mother answerable for 
that.” 

Thud! thud! thud! Slowly, steadily, statelily the great ocean 
steamer entered Southampton Water, and Harry watched her from the 
esplanade with a beating heart. Was his brother on board? The 
tide was out, so that the ship could not enter the docks, and a small 
steamer had to go for the passengers and their baggage. Half a 
sovereign judiciously applied got him admission on board. Was there 
ever s0 slowa boat? Would she never arrive alongside of the packet ? 
As the time to tell it approached, his confidence in the lie which 
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yesterday had appeared so plausible began to ooze away. . “ God, God,” 
he muttered, half aloud, wiping the cold perspiration from his brow, 
“T must throw myself on his mercy—there is no other way.” Then 
the hope that the man he had wronged might not be on board—that 
he might be spared for another month—that something might happen 
in the meantime to save him from the humiliation he so dreaded— 
came and gave him a little comfort; until a sudden horrid flash of 
fear, felt for the first time, that if his brother were not on board that 
ship it might be because he had perished, struck him, and dashed the 
soothing chalice from his lips. Why did the people stare at him so ? 
Surely there was nothing wonderful in his going out to meet a friend ? 
Nobody was staring at him. The passengers on board the packet 
were simply watching the approach of the boat which was to take 
them ashore. Mr. Norton of Climbury was nothing to them, but 
Mr. Norton of Climbury’s conscience saw in the face of every man 
and woman who leaned over the great ship’s side, an expression which 
said, “ Look there! there he is! The fellow who abandoned his 
brother—his brother who had saved his life—on a desert shore !” 

There was no passenger on board of the name of Sutcliffe ! 

There might be news of him, though, in the mail. ‘There it was, 
piled up between decks—eighty-seven great bags, and in any one of 
them—in that one which his foot touched might be a letter which 
would set his mind at rest, stop that awful throbbing of his heart, 
silence that horrid whisper in his ear, WHERE Is your Brorusr ? 

But he must go home, before he could get his letters. He could be 
there as soon as they if he travelled express, and this he did. It was 
hard, very hard, to be in the same boat, the same train, with a piece 
of paper for which he would gladly have given’a thousand pounds, 
and not be able to get it. 

There was only one letter belonging to the West India Mail 
delivered at Climbury. It was from the Vice-Consul at Colon to 
Mr. Norton, stating that search had been made, as he requested, for 
his missing pocket-book, but in vain. The captain of the ship from 
Carthagena had found the place where he, Mr. Norton, appeared to 
have slept, and the embers of the fire on the headland. The sur- 
rounding parts had been searched thoroughly, but no trace of book or 
papers had been found. A note from the captain was enclosed, cor- 
roborating this in the queerest of English (he hailed from Bremen). 
The pocket-book he wrote of as “he” and “him,” and concluded by 
requesting some compensation for his trouble, and hoping that the 
“excellent gentlemans ”—as he called Harry—would not be too much 
afflicted by his loss. 

If, in searching the place, they had found George, or any trace of 
him, they would have said so. If they had found him, he would have 
come home or written. What had happened was too clear to his 
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conscience-stricken brother. He had left the rocks, had followed the 
forest path, and God only knew where it had led him. Harry wrote 
back to the vice-consul authorising him to pay the Bremen skipper 
£20, and—keeping up the myth of the pocket-book—to spend the 
balance of the money left in his hands in making inquiries about it 
amongst the Indians, who, as he was informed, sometimes resorted to 
that part of the coast. In a postscript, which he re-wrote again and 
again until he felt satisfied it could not convey too much, he inquired if 
any of the crew of the Ida had been heard of. 

The suspense of waiting for George’s return was bad enough, but 
the fear that he had perished in those awful endless woods, banished 
rest and peace. Why could he not have stayed on the rocks till the 
ship came after him? It was all his own fault. It was really too bad 
of him to cause so much uneasiness. The widow noticed how pale 
and irritable her idol had become, how haggard he looked, and put it 
all down against Addy. The poor dear boy was fretting after her, 
the unfeeling thing! Why did she not come home? 


Cuapter XII. 


CONSCIENCE MAKES COWARDS OF US ALL. 


Harry Norton went again to Southampton to meet the Royal Mail 


packet—went to Liverpool to meet the steamer from Colon. Like 
many other men, with such thoughts and fears as tormented him, 
he could not bear to be alone with them. The excitement of travelling 
did him good, just as opium-smoking does good to a victim of that 
vice. The result was always the same. There was no passenger of 
the name of Sutcliffe on board. There was no letter from George in 
the mail. At last the reply of the vice-consul arrived. He was very 
sorry, but it was quite impossible to communicate with the Indians 
about his pocket-book. The Indians had had some dispute with a 
party of indiarubber gatherers from Carthagena; their chiefs had 
gone to that city to seek justice, and, finding none, had declared that 
they would have the life of any white man found thenceforward in 
their territory. “They are quite capable of keeping their word,” wrote 
the Vice-Consul. “We did not know this when Captain Schwartz ” (he of 
Bremen) “ was here ; nothing has been heard of any of the crew of the 
Ida. My colleague at Sta. Martha informs me that you had a brother 
on board. Permit me to offer my sincere sympathy under so severe 
an afiliction.” There was nothing for it now but to tell a lie as nearly 
resembling the truth as was safe. George would never return. If 
he had not perished in the forest, he had been murdered by the 
Indians. Bell and Wainwright were inquiring about him. His mother 
was wondering why he did not come back or write—wondering more, 
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why his half-brother was looking like a ghost and behaving like a 
madman. ‘There was nothing for it but to tell some of the truth, 
dressed up in lies sufficient to make it appear credible to himself. 
This was his account: 

They had been shipwrecked in a cyclone, in one of the first bursts 
of which George was washed overboard. He (Harry) clung to the 
wreck for twelve hours, and was thrown on some rocks, from which he 
was rescued, insensible, the next day. He hoped that George had 
also reached land, but could do nothing to seek him until the ship 
reached Colon. Then he sent a vessel to search the shore, and here 
was the captain’s reply. Little did he think, when he first read that 
scrawl, how well the “ he” and the “ him,” in reference to the mythical 
pocket-book, would bear out his tale. The captain had searched every- 
where for him. He could not find him. He was lost! Then Harry 
told the story of the Indians, suppressing, of course, all mention of 
the path, and making it appear they were encamped on the shore, and 
wept. He had not told the truth before because he had hope. He 
wished to spare his mother. Now he had no hope, and must deal the 
blow. His brother was dead. 

There were rude people who, being told this story, said: “Then 
why the deuce did not he (Harry) go himself and search for his 
brother, instead of sending a stranger, and sneaking home to write 
letters about hin? The fellow’s a cur!” 

The poor curs! I think that if a dog had done to his brother dog 
what Harry Norton did to his mother’s son, the veriest curs in the 
street would have worried him. 

But by his mother and the rector Harry was petted and comforted, 
and told that he had done all he could, until he almost believed them. 
When the latter told him it was the will of God, and quoted the 
parable, “the one shall be taken and the other left,” even that did not 
wring the lie out of him. Addy grieved heartily for her old playmate, 
for the man she now knew she had loved. The rude people’s talk did 
not reach her. She believed and pitied Harry. How grieved he was 
—how he suffered, poor fellow! Mutual grief for a common loss 
draws people together, closer than years of happiness and prosperity 
enjoyed together can bind. For the first time, Addy respected the 
young master of Climbury for what she took to be his honest, hearty 
grief for the brother who had done so much for him. 

I will not say that Mrs. Norton did not mourn for her first-born ; 
his late success had made her proud of him; but her grief was softened 
by a satisfaction she did not express, but could not control, when she 
reflected that her presentiment of evil had been realised, although not 
at the expense of the one for whom it had been entertained. In the 
Greece of to-day they rejoice when an old glass is broken, or a bird, 
or an animal that has been made much of in the house comes to an 
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untimely end. Something, they think, was to happen—some loss to 
be sustained. The poor pet, or the favourite heirloom, had served as 
a sort of conductor to draw the lightning away from a child or a 
husband. It was so with Mrs. Norton: she was very sorry for poor 
George, but—Harry was safe. Being one of those pious ones who 
affect to be in the secrets of the All Merciful, she brought herself at 
last to assert, with sad solemnity, that it was a judgment upon poor 
George for his obstinacy—his unfilial conduct in dragging her son 
away. ‘The facts proved that he might have done all he wanted to do 
alone, and if he had gone without Harry he would have waited for the 
steamer, and all would have been well. 

None of the outward shows of mourning were wanting. Climbury 
was shut up, the family retiring to the seaside in a cloud of black 
crape. <A pretentious marble monument to the memory of George 
Sutcliffe, Losr ar Sra, was erected in the parish church, and a sermon 
preached therein by the Rev. Mr. Woodburn, which sent half the 
congregation home with honest tears in their eyes. 

We know now to whom that second photograph of the vicar’s 
daughter had been given. Where was it now? 

“T think it was very amiable and considerate of you, my dear,” said the 
good clergyman one day, “to put on a black dress out of respect for 
Mrs. Norton and—and—Harry ; but really, as they are away, and not 
likely, as I understand, to return for some months—eh! don’t you see ?” 

“Go on, papa.” 

“Why, these things may be carried too far. People might talk, 
my love.” 

“ About what ?” 

“Tt is usual to go into mourning for relations only, Addy; you 
know that. George Sutcliffe was no relation.” 

“No, he certainly was not a relation, poor fellow!” she replied, 
with a sigh. 

“Tf you were regularly engaged to Harry,” her father continued, 
a new idea striking him, “it would be otherwise. I should be very 
glad to think that you continue to wear mourning for George, because 
you consider yourself all but one of the family.” 

“T am afraid I cannot give you that excuse. I wear black for 
George because——papa, dear, there ought not to be any secrets 
between us. If George had come home, and had asked me to be his 
wife, I would have married him.” 

“Never! Never with my consent!” said the vicar, aghast. 

“T would never have married him without; but I would never have 
married another,’ replied Addy. 

“I—I—always thought well of George till now.” 

“Think well of him still. He never said a word to me that might 
not have been shouted from the housetops.” 
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“He never would have dared ; he—he——have you ever mentioned 
this—this folly to Harry ?” 

“Ts it likely? I am speaking to my father of one who is dead. 
Do you think I could broach such a subject to any one else? Oh, 
papa !” 

“ All this came of your visit to the Knights.” 

“It would have come, somehow, papa,” she replied, wearily. “If 
I take off my black dress I shall still wear mourning in my heart for 
many a day.” 

“What it is to have a girl, and no mother to look after her!” 
ejaculated the vicar, raising his white hands to Heaven. 

When next he faced the tablet to George Sutcliffe, Losr ar Sza, 
he felt half-inclined to offer up a thanksgiving for the great escape he 
had been allowed to have. 

On the very day of all others when she might, with the utmost 
propriety, have worn a black dress—I mean on the day when Mrs. 
Norton and her son returned to Climbury after a six months’ absence, 
this incorrigible Addy threw off her mourning. 

In small churches, where dull sermons are preached, people notice 
small things. They noticed that Mr. Harry Norton assumed his 
father’s place in the family pew when first he appeared at service 
after the Squire’s death; they noticed that when he came back after 
that six months’ absence he resumed his old seat with his back to the 


place where the tablet to the memory of George Sutcliffe, Lost ar 
Sea, now stood. Poor fellow! what a tender heart he had! He could 
not bear even now to be reminded of his brother. 
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OW London Bridge. 





Parr I. 


“London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance o’er my Ladie Lee; 
London Bridge is broken down 
With a gay ladie.” Old Ballad. 
Tue London citizens have just accomplished a memorable fact, which 
must have gladdened the hearts of all Queen Victoria’s loyal subjects 
throughout these kingdoms. I do not refer to that surpassingly 
beautiful work of engineering skill, the Holborn Viaduct, nor to the 
handsome new bridge which now spans their noble river—at the 
opening of which Her Most Gracious Majesty has recently been pleased 
to officiate—but to the satisfactory circumstance attending the public 
opening of these great works: namely, the personal presence of the 
Sovereign on the occasion. 

The citizens have succeeded in bringing from her seclusion, after 
many years—too many years—of retirement, our beloved Queen, to 
take part once again, as in former and in happier years, in pageantry 
and state ceremonial. Did our Queen but know the great grief with 
which her subjects have so long deplored her partial withdrawal from 
the pageantry of sovereignty—did she but understand that her royal 
presence not only gives personal delight to her loyal subjects who 
congregate to welcome her, but that trade revives and prosperity is 
promoted in a very marked degree on occasions of royal progresses— 
there can be no doubt that this recent public event would be only the 
first of a series of similar ones, and that the nation would be gladdened 
by the frequent presence of the best of monarchs in their midst. 

Ihave just stated that the Queen’s visit to the City was on the 
occasion of publicly opening the Viaduct and the Bridge. But, in 
passing, I may be allowed to explain that, in accordance with the 
unchangeable laws of red-tape, although Her Majesty really presided 
at the opening of both Viaduct and Bridge on the eventful 6th of 
November last, her visit was ostensibly for the purpose of opening the 
Bridge only. The anomaly was in this wise:—When it was first 
proposed to request the royal presence, on the occasion of opening for 
traflic the Holborn Viaduct, to the great dismay of the London people 
it was discovered, as we have seen it announced, that no precedent 
existed of a Sovereign opening a Viaduct ! and consequently it would 
be deemed improper even to forward such a request to the throne. 
The wily corporators, however, with their usual shrewdness, be- 
thinking themselves of their New Bridge, and remembering that prece- 
dents did exist of sovereigns opening bridges, forthwith prepared their 
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application ; even red-tape admitted its regularity, and Her Majesty 
received the invitation to open the Bridge. Most kindly and royally 
she yielded to the gentle pressure, visited her loyal city, opened to 
‘ her loving citizens both Bridge and Viaduct, and thus conferred upon 
the great city a double triumph—success in enticing their Queen from 
her lengthened retirement, and also, in spite of all red-tape, in 
establishing a precedent of a sovereign opening a Viapuct! 

The Bridge, however, was the means of securing the royal presence, 
the pageantry, and ceremonial; and having said thus much by way of 
introduction, I turn from the New Bridge, just completed, to call up 
certain reminiscences respecting its great predecessor—that quaint old 
bridge of the olden time, so rich in associations, though now long gone 
and almost forgotten. 

The exact period at which the first bridge across the Thames, 
uniting London and Southwark, was erected, “no man knoweth.” It 
must have been at a very early period of our history. Such a bridge, 
we know, is mentioned as existing in the times of Ethelred, for in the 
laws of that august potentate is specified the enforcement of a toll or 
tax upon all yessels coming to Billingsgate, or ad Pontem. Thus a 
bridge clearly existed in the days of Ethelred. William of Malmesbury 
also, a very early authority, makes mention of “ this bridge at London.” 
We think it could not have been earlier than a.v. 993, for in that 
year there can be no doubt that Unlaf the Dane “sailed up the river 
as far as Stains,” as say the Saxon chronicles, and so, of course, at that 
period there could have been no bridge to oppose his progress ; and we 
are sure that it was not later than a.p, 1016, for the same authority 
declares that at that date Canute the Great, King of Denmark, in 
besieging London, found the bridge a great obstacle, it being no doubt 
strongly fortified. His ingenuity, however, enabled him to hit upon 
an expedient. He cut a vast ditch on the south side of the Thames 
at Rotherhithe, which he continued, at a distance from the bridge, in 
form of a semicircle, until it opened into the river west of the bridge. 
Through this he drew his ships, and effectually completed the blockade 
of the City. Of course we are not bound to believe this explicitly, but, at 
least, so say the Saxon chroniclers; and if we can’t give them credence, 
we are naturally led to inquire, “ What, and whom, can we believe?” 
For ourselves, we candidly admit that we would much rather believe 
too much than too little; and if we are so very particular, and want 
such a vast amount of evidence—suflficient to convince an Old Bailey 
jury—of every fact of history, however remote, our own private opinion 
is that it is utterly absurd to read history at all; for who can abso- 
lutely demonstrate facts that transpired half a thousand years ago? It 
is only fair, however, towards the Saxon chroniclers to admit this much, 
that, within the last two or three centuries, antiquaries have discovered 
very many remains of embankments, and that kind of thing, throughout 
the whole course of the supposed canal, and they one and all affirm 
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that, if these remains are not the evidences and proofs of the canal of 
Canute the Great, why then they don’t know what they are! 

If our readers should have their doubts still upon these ancient 
matters, will they permit me to pass on now to periods much less en- 
wrapped in mystery, and to submit to their impartial reception the 
evidence of good old Stow, whose authority I have never yet heard 
questioned ? Stow had the good fortune to be acquainted with a worthy 
old man, one of the best, as one of the last of his order—Bartholomew 
Linsted, the last prior of St. Mary Overie. From him he received an 
authentic account of the building of the first London Bridge, which he 
repeats in his usual quaint clear style. The reverend prior informed 
him that the archives of their college gave evidence that the original 
noted old wooden bridge, the pride of all Londoners, was the work- 
manship and handiwork of none others than priests of that college ; 
as follows :—“ In the earlie daies a ferrie being kept where the bridge 
now is, at length the ferriman and his wyfe deceasing, left the same to 
their only daughter, named Marie Audery, which, with the goods of 
her parents, builded a house of Sisters, where now standeth the east 
part of St. Marie Overie’s Church, above the queere, where she was 
buried, to which house she left oversighte of the ferrie; but afterward, 
the Sisters’ House being converted into a College of Priests, they builded 
the bridge of timber, and kept the same in good repaire, till, considering 
the great charge thereof, they, ayded by the citizens and others, 
builded a bridge with arches and stones.” 

Worthy priests of St. Marie! and worthy citizens of that so 
distant day! no doubt ye served God in your generation, and have 
passed away to your reward. Peace to your ashes! 

Of course, when Stow told this tale, there were many unbelievers ; 
many then as now, and ever will be, who believed it not—who doubted 
that a college of priests were equal to such a work as spanning a 
mighty river, and casting their foundations amidst torrents and water- 
falls. Others, again, still dubious of everything, even deny that 
religious houses existed in Southwark prior to the Conquest. But 
doubts such as these spring from the want of information. A know- 
ledge of the subject will remove all doubts. I suppose no one will 
question the authority of the “ Domesday Book” on matters of fact, 
and in it we find all questionings set at rest upon this point. “ Ipse 
episcopus habet unum monasterium in Sudwerche.” So that, without 
doubt, there was not only a religious house or monastery at South- 
wark, but also a bishop to overlook it. 

We have no right to rob the old priests of their meed of praise 
where so fully merited, nor to deny the debt of obligation which this 
country owes to them, generally, as artificers of surpassing ability and 
skill. We must not forget that for many ages we owed to them all 
our architectural works, such as bridges, cathedrals, and the like. 
The monks and they only were qualified, by education, to grapple with 
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the difficulties of such undertakings; and some of the most splendid 
specimens of human genius and skill which this country possesses to 
the present day, we owe to the sculptors, engineers, and architects 
fostered and trained in those houses of seclusion and learning. 

There can be no doubt that the original wooden structure which 
these monks erected did its work well for a time; but it was not to 
be expected that it should stand for ever, and in process of time it 
was doomed to pass away and give place to one of a more enduring 
character. It was in a.p. 1176 that this primitive edifice was con- 
demned, and the greatest architect of that day—of course a priest 
—was selected to erect a stone bridge in it place. Peter the 
Architect, as he was usually designated, was chaplain of St. Mary 
Cole, London, and, as far as we can learn, was a good man and a good 
priest as well as a good architect. His parish, too, being situated near 
to the great work he was entrusted to erect, gave him an advantage 
over others less happily situated, and enabled him to carry on at one 
and the same time the professions both of priest and builder. If he 
worked for his Heavenly Master as skilfully and zealously as he worked 
for his earthly employers, he must have been indeed “a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed,” for his bridge was worthy of his reputa- 
tion; and that he had laid a good foundation is most certain, for his 
work remained as a monument of his skill for more than six centuries. 

Peter lived not to witness the completion of his great work, which 
occupied no less than thirty-three years from its foundation. He died 
in a.D. 1206, just four years before the top-stone was brought forth 
with shouting. 

However incongruous it may appear in our day to unite secular and 
sacred offices in the same individual, we must not forget that, in this 
case, it was at his country’s call that the office of the priest had to 
give place to that of builder. By so doing he cannot be said to have 
degraded himself; for, as the great Epaminondas observed, when 
taking upon him an office far beneath his rank, “no office can confer 
dignity upon him that holds it, but the holder might give dignity to 
any office.” Plutarch, though a priest of Apollo, and of high magis- 
terial rank, accepted the office of Commissioner of Sewers and Public 
Buildings. Let us hear the philosopher's apology for his employment. 
“T make no doubt,’ says he, “that the citizens of Cheronea often 
smile when they see me employed in such offices as these. On 
such occasions, I*generally call to mind what is said of Antisthenes. 
When he was bringing home in his own hands a dirty fish from 
market, some who observed it expressed their surprise. ‘It is for 
myself,’ said*Antisthenes, ‘that I carry this fish.’ On the contrary,” 
remarks Plutarch, “for my own part, when I am rallied for measuring 
drain-pipes, or calculating a quantity of stones or mortar, I answer, 
that it is not for myself, but for my country I thus labour. For in 
all such things the publie utility prevents degradation, and the meaner 
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the office, the greater the compliment that you pay to the public.” 
The work which good Peter of Cole Church undertook was not de- 
grading, and, though not corresponding with his sacred offices, he felt, 
no doubt, with Plutarch, that neither religion nor philosophy nor 
the pursuit of letters ought to exempt any man from personal service 
to his country should occasion require it. The great Livingstone, 
in our day, has no doubt been actuated by this selfsame opinion. 

As an evidence of his faith in the durable nature of this structure, 
the holy architect conceived the curious notion of himself being buried 
on its surface, reminding one of the coral islands and their tiny builders : 

“Emerging slowly from their watery bed, 
The isles of corals to the sunbeams gave 

A soil where now the forest rears its head, 
While the weak architects but gained a grave 
Within the pile they reared to breast the wave.” 

He evidently displayed great care in the preparations for his 
sepulture; and considering the bridge itself the best monument to 
his memory, he adorned it with a beautiful Gothic chapel, and therein 
erected his own mausoleum. He dedicated this chapel to St. Thomas 
& Becket, and placed it upon the ninth pier from the London side, 
with an entrance from the river and also from the street by a winding 
stairease. The dimensions were sixty-five feet by twenty feet, and 
forty feet high, and it consisted of two stories, supported by fourteen 
groups of clustered columns, and lighted by eight pointed arched 
windows, divided by stone mullions. Between each window were 
three arched recesses, separated by small pillars, the floor being paved 
with marble, and in the centre was a marble sarcophagus prepared to 
receive the founder. From an engraving which appeared in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (vol. xxiii. page 432) it is manifest that 
this little temple had occupied much of the care and thought of its 
architect. All our researches fail in the endeavour to trace the future 
history of this structure. We know that Peter was brought here for 
burial in A.v. 1206, but how long he was permitted to remain in peace 
we know not; and, curiously, nothing is known of the chapel at the 
time of the dissolution of monasteries in 1539, nor is it even mentioned 
in the “ Valor Ecelesiasticus” made by order of King Henry VIII. 

We are not to suppose that there was anything new in the thought 
of placing this chapel on the bridge, although I never before met with 
a case in which a chapel so situated was made a place of sepulture for 
the dead. The custom of erecting places of worship upon bridges is 
of very great antiquity. The Christians borrowed it from the pagans, 
who frequently offered sacrifices upon their bridges, and thus gave 
rise, as Plutarch and others inform us, to the term Pontifex, Pontiff, 
from pons and facere. We remember meeting with an account of 
a most remarkable bridge thus adorned with a chapel across it, at 
Droitwich, in Cheshire, where the high road passed through the 
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chapel, dividing the congregation from the officiating priests, pulpit, 
and reading-desks. An indispensable obligation attached to the 
priests—that of keeping the bridge in repair in return for its use for 
religious purposes. Similar bridges existed at Wakefield and elsewhere. 
How long the Chapel of St. Thomas continued in its original form 
we know not; but in 1757 it had lost its sacred character, and had 
been converted to the ignoble purpose of warehousing merchandise. 
On the death of Peter, his great work was not allowed to stand still. 
A priest was again selected for the employment, and our readers may be 
interested in perusing the royal mandate announcing his appointment : 


“ John, by the grace of God, King. 

“To his faithful subjects and beloved, the mayor and citizens, grect- 
ing. Considering how the Lord has wrought, in regard to the 
bridges of Xainctes and Rochelle, by the great pains of our worthy 
clerk, Isenbert, we, by advice of our reverend father, Hubert of Canter- 
bury, have enjoined him to use his best skill in building your bridge, 
so necessary for all who pass the same, which through his industry and 
the Divine blessing, will scon be finished ; wherefore, without prejudice 
to our right or that of the city, we will and grant that the rents of the 
houses to be built on the bridge shall for ever be set apart to main- 
tain and uphold the same. And we charge you to receive and honour 
the said Isenbert and his servants, who will do everything to your 
advantage, and ihe honour you do him shall be esteemed as done to us. 
And should any injury be offered to Isenbert, or the persons he 
employs (we hope there will not), see that the same be redressed as 
soon as it comes to your knowledge.” 


Maitland affirms that the mayor and citizens refused to appoint as 
the King directed, and completed the structure, in a.p. 1209, without 
the help of the said Isenbert ; the entire length being nine hundred 
and twenty-six feet, the breadth forty feet, and the height above the 
level of the river sixty feet. 

The celebrated old ballad, entitled “Gammer Gurton’s Garland,” of 
which we subjoin the following stanzas, as printed in Ritson’s Collection, 
was probably composed about the year 1176, the period at which the 
original wooden bridge, much injured by fire and decay, was condemned : 

“London Bridge is broken down, 

Dance o’er my Ladie Lee; 

London Bridge is broken down 
With a gay ladie. 

How shall we build it up againe ? 
Dance o’er my Ladie Lee; 

How shall we build it up againe ? 
With a gay ladie. 

Build it up with silver and gold, 
Dance o’er my Ladie Lee ; 

Silver and gold will be stole away, 

With a gay ladie. 
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Build it up with iron and stéele, 
Dance o’er my Ladie Lee ; 

Tron and steele will bend and bow, 
With a gay ladie. 

Build it up with wood and clay, 
Dance o’er my Ladie Lee; 

Wood and clay will wash away, 
With a gay ladie. 

Build it up with stone so strong, 
Dance o’er my Ladie Lee; 

Huzza! *twill last for ages long, 
With a gay ladie.” 





We may wonder who in the world “ Ladie Lee” might have been. ~~ 
Alas! the chroniclers are silent upon the point. Possibly some 
fascinating mayoress of those primitive times. Good old Fitz-Alwyn, 
it is true, was mayor from 1189 to 1212, but possibly he had no wife 
to share his “ regality,” and some relative may have shown forth in 
her place. The poet certainly paints her in very quaint costume, and 
ascribes to her qualities hardly reconcilable with each other. She 
has to “ dance over,” though the bridge is gone; and, like the bridge, 
she is “to last for ages long;” which also seems hard to believe, 
especially when we are told that, if silver and gold be there, they and 
she “ will be stole away.” In fact, the only line we can fully approve 
3 is the one taking the form of a prophecy ; and now that the prophecy 
has been fulfilled, we are fully ready to indorse it: 





“ Huzza! ’twill last for ages long.” 


The brave old structure did, indeed, merit this sanguine prediction. 

Even at a period from its commencement so remote as a.p. 1826, 

more than six hundred years, much of solidity and strength remained ; 

and the writer of these hasty notes, who in that year witnessed its 

, demolition, can vouch for its massive workmanship, and the skill dis- 

played in its foundations. Some friends of his became possessed of 

one of the large trees used for piles in the foundation, and, upon 

cutting it into short lengths, the remarkable fact appeared, that the 

elm-timber, after having remained submerged nearly six centuries and 

: a half, was as bright in colour and as new in appearance as on the 

day in which it was first cut in the forests. It should be mentioned, 

however, that these large solid blocks, upon exposure to the atmo- 

sphere, were unable to resist decay, and in about three or four years 
they crumbled into dust, having become entirely worm-eaten. 

Pennant, who wrote in 1790, gives a very minute description of 

these piles and their arrangement. ‘They were driven as closely as 

possible together ; on their tops were laid long planks ten inches 

thick, strongly bolted, and on them were placed the base of the pier, 

the lowermost stones of which were bedded in pitch. But the 

surrounding piles so contracted the space between the piers as to 
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occasion, at the return of every tide, a fall of five feet, or temporary 
cataracts, which, “since the foundation of the bridge,” to use his own 
words, “ have occasioned the loss of many thousand lives.” He adds: 
“T well remember the street on London Bridge—narrow, darksome, 
and dangerous to passengers from the multitude of carriages passing ; 
frequent arches of strong timber crossed the street from the tops of 
the houses to keep them together, and from falling into the rivér.” 
The shops attached to these houses during the sixteenth century were 
chiefly for the sale of pins and needles. Although pins, such as are 
now called by that name, were not invented till 1543, yet the ladies 
previously used something answering the same purpose, and by the 
same name—chiefly skewers of bone. A Pinners’ Company existed at 
an early period, which yielded finally to a more modern guild called 
the Pinmakers, incorporated 1636; both of which worshipful crafts, 
however, are now no more existent. Fuller informs us that Spanish 
needles were first made here by a negro in Cheapside, but he un- 
fortunately died without having communicated the mystery of their 
manufacture. There was great lamentation by the ladies, if not at 
his loss, at the loss of these useful implements. A German, however, 
more generous and provident, having in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
acquired the art, taught the method to the English—no doubt for a 
good consideration. Fuller's etymology of the word needle is not bad ; 
it is “ quasi NE IDLE.” 

An order of the Common Council of the year 1276 reads very 
strangely in our day. It is to the effect that “no markets shall be 
holden on London Bridge,” and that “no persons shall pass from the 

‘ity to Southwark, to buy cattle, or other wares which may be 
obtained in the City, under the penalty of forfeiting to the sheriffs the 
said cattle or wares so purchased.” Passengers in our day bitterly 
complain of the “ block-up ” so frequent on the present bridge, notwith- 
standing its magnitude, and the existence of very many others for the 
public convenience. But let us imagine its width at only forty feet, 
out of this a great portion taken for two rows of houses and shops, 
and then, in the narrow space remaining, the existence of a ‘‘ market ;” 
and we cannot wonder at the good people of London coming to the 
conclusion that, owing to the increase in the City’s traffic, it is found 
that Orv Lonpon Bringer is not sufficiently commodious, and that all 
erections whatever, whether houses, shops, or warehouses, be forthwith 
removed to add to the public convenience. This resolve, in sooth, was 
taken in 1746, and at one fell swoop away went shops, houses, and 
even Peter the Architect’s beautiful Gothic chapel, with its marble 
columns, arched recesses, and Peter’s own marble tomb. 


“Sic transit gloria mundi.” 
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Part II. 


“ Build it up with stone so strong, 
Dance o’er my Ladie Lee; 
Huzza! twill last for ages long, 
With a gay ladie.” 
We have already described Peter's grand old bridge as having 
become, in Pennant’s time, a “narrow, darksome, and dangerous 
strect ;” yet Stow describes it as being, in his day, a wide street. At 
any rate, it must have displayed a plentiful lack of taste for any 
one voluntarily to have selected such a spot as the site of a residence. 
The danger was, undoubtedly, very great; the backs of all the 
houses overhung the river, and all the back-windows overlooked 
the same, which was at all times a violent torrent—or, as Pennant 
terms it, “a series of cataracts, with a noise, night and day, almost 
terrific. Nothing but use,” he adds, “could have enabled the in- 
habitants to obtain any rest; but they soon grew deaf to the sound 
of the falling waters, the clamour of watermen, or the frequent 
shrieks of drowning wretches.” What a fearful notion of the 
danger of these habitations does the romantic account of Osborne's 
celebrated adventure give us, although, in his case, daring was 
rewarded by success, and his humanity paved the way by which his 
descendants have secured a ducal crown! We have probably all 
heard of the incident referred to, and how a poor London apprentice, 
by rescuing his master’s child from the waters, became the founder of a 
ducal family. As the narrative is illustrative of our subject—showing, 
as it does, the dreadful character of the locality and the great danger 
to the inmates—we will briefly relate it. About the year 1536 one 
of the occupants of these frightful abodes was a wealthy clothworker, 
Hewet by name. He had an only daughter, who was, of course, as 
the story goes, everything that was lovely and beautiful. Her maid, 
one day, in playing with this child at the open window, accidentally 
dropped her from her arms into the torrent beneath. Young Edward 
Osborne, from Ashford in Kent, Hewet’s apprentice, witnessing the 
sad misfortune, sprang instantly after the child into the boiling 
torrent, battled manfully with the waters, grasped the unconscious 
child, and by a miracle succeeded in bringing, her back in safety to 
her distracted father. Neither of these three persons, we fancy, ever 
forgot this day. The father loved the lad for his noble conduct ; the 
girl would naturally feel a deepened interest in her daily companion 
and preserver ; and the hero of the scene was content that he had 
saved the life of his master’s child. It is not to be wondered at that, 
when the child had arrived at womanhood, she regarded her deliverer 
with something more than esteem. Her good father prospered and 
grew more wealthy daily. He became Sir William Hewet, Alderman 
of Vintry Ward, Sheriff in 1552, and in 1559 Mayor, being the first 
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clothworker raised to that eminence. Stow tells us that at an early 
age the lady had many admirers, and several of high rank, amongst 
the number being the Earl of Shrewsbury, who sought her in mar- 
riage. But Sir William Hewet, to his honour, preferred his former 
apprentice to them all, and decided in favour of one who, in good 
truth, had the highest claim upon her regard. When pressed by the 
Earl, his reply was characteristic. “Osborne,” said he, bluntly, “saved 
her, and Osborne shall enjoy her.” 

The descendants of this happy alliance have been ever proud of 
this romantic episode, and the rescue of the child from the water 
figures prominently in their genealogies. This fortunate and brave 
apprentice, like the lady’s father, rose to distinction in the great city, 
being Sheriff of London 1575, and Mayor 1582, with a knighthood, 
and was Alderman of Candlewick Ward. ‘The grandson of this happy 
marriage, Sir Edward Osborne, became a leading man amongst the 
great Yorkshire families, and was created by King James I. a 
baronet, in 1620. At the breaking-out of the civil wars he was 
appointed Vice-President of the North, and Lieutenant-General of 
the King’s Forces in the North. He lost his eldest son by a sad 
accident, the narration of which forms the opening passage of Sir 
Henry Slingsby’s diary, as follows: —“It was upon the last of 
October that sad accident happened which deprived Sir Edward Osborne, 
the Vice-President, of his eldest son, in the year 1638. Great winds 
continued most part of this month, but chiefly upon that day on 
which Osborne’s son was slain; for being at his study that morning 
with a Frenchman that taught him French, his father going to 
Kerton, and his mother only that morning gone to Londesboro 
to my Lord Clifford’s, about ten of the clock, the wind blew down, 
with great violence, seven chimney-shafts upon the roof of that 
chamber in the manor-house, where he was at study, and by the 
fall of them all the rotten piece of building was beat down, wherein 
he was found dead and buried in a heap of rubbish. The Frenchman 
saved himself, being at the window-side, so he received small hurts. 
The youth was much lamented for those hopes he gave, being then 
but of the age of seventeen years. When my wife was told of this 
accident, it did much trouble her, as she had reason, he being so near 
to her as her sister's son. She would not let me rest till I had pulled 
down a chimney that stood on the garden-side at Red House, which 
was high-built, and shaken with the wind.” Poor Sir Henry, the 
writer of this extract, had married a sister of Lady Osborne, they 
both being daughters of Lord Bellasye. Sir Henry having plotted 
the return of Charles II. too soon, he was beheaded at Tower Hill, 
by order of Cromwell, in 1658, notwithstanding the influence of his 
nephew, Lord Falconberg, Cromwell’s son-in-law. The brother of 
this unfortunate young Osborne, being great-grandson of the brave 
apprentice, succeeded to the baronetcy, and on the 18th of August, 
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1675, was raised to the peerage by the title of Viscount Latimer and 
Baron Kiveton, of the county of York, and next year was promoted to be 
Earl of Danby. In 1680 he became Marquis of Carmarthen, and in 
1694 Duke of Leeds. Pennant states that he had seen at Kiveton, 
the seat of the Duke of Leeds, a half-length portrait, on board, of 
Edward Osborne’s father-in-law, Sir William Hewet; his dress was a 
black gown furred, a red vest and sleeve, a gold chain, and a bonnet. 
He died in 1566, before his son-in-law had risen to distinction. Such 
is a specimen of the “ Romance of the Peerage.” 

Long as this bridge was destined to endure, it is a noteworthy fact 
that within seventy years of its completion it had fallen into decay, or, 
as the King described it, into “ruins.” In a.p. 1280 King Edward I. 
furnished the citizens with a brief, to enable them to collect contribu- 
tions for its restoration, an extract from which we subjoin : 


“The King to his liege subjects, greeting. 

“Tt grieves us to see that London Bridge is in ruins, and unless it 
is repaired it will inevitably fall down. The holders of houses thereon 
are in danger of being destroyed. Wherefore we command you that 
when the bridge messengers be come unto you (authorised by us) to 
collect everywhere the money of our well-beloved subjects, in regard of 
charity and devotion, let each strive to outrun the other in good works, 
for which ye must needs merit the approval of God, and have our hearty 
thanks.” 


It would appear that the voluntary system, unaided by legal enact- 
ment, failed of its purpose then, as it would in our day no doubt, for 
purposes of public works, maintaining armies, and procuring education 
and the ministrations of religion ; and the King granted letters-patent 
securing a toll on all wares and commodities coming into London ; and 
“the underwritten custom of the bridge is ordered to be taken : of every 
man on foot bringing merchandise, one farthing; of every horseman 
carrying goods, one penny; of every saleable pack passing over the 
bridge, one halfpenny. ‘The custom to cease at the full end of three 
years.” 

So recently as 1805 a bridge-tax existed upon all merchandise 
entering the city. “On every hundredweight of cheese, butter, or 
tallow, 1d.; every hundred of barley, 1d.; every pound of dates, 
saffron, or cotton, }d.; every hundred of copper, brass, or tin, 1d. ; 
every hundred ells of linen, 1d.; every horse worth above 40s., 1d.—if 
less, d.; for ten sheep, }d.; for every cart freighted with fish, 1d.” 

It is not generally known that, originally, this structure was fortified 
with a drawbridge. In 1426 a fortified tower was added. This draw- 
bridge was for the purpose of admitting large ships to pass, and also 
for the purpose of cutting off all mode of ingress by the bridge in case 
of attack upon the city. The tower was likewise of great service 
during sieges upon the City, and here the bastard Falconbridge was 
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repulsed with great loss in 1471, on which occasion, Holinshed states, 
sixty houses on the bridge were burnt in the encounter. Upon this 
tower, better known by the name of the “ Traitors’ Gate,” were usually 
displayed, as at Temple Bar, the heads of traitors, of which at no time 
did there seem to be any deficiency. The German traveller Hentzer, 
in 1598, counted at one time upon it above thirty heads in most 
“horrible array.” 

With such a break in the middle of the structure as this drawbridge, 
the wonder is, not that it so soon became in want of reparation, but 
that it stood at all. We usually suppose that the keystone of the 
central arch carries the chief weight of the structure ; but here was not 
only no keystone, but no central arch! Peter the Architect must 
indeed have managed well to have secured anything like permanence 
to his work, so supported. The Tower was removed in 1633, and a 
new one substituted; but when it was permanently abolished I have 
been unable to ascertain. 

At various periods considerable repairs have been required to this 
bridge. In 1436 two of the arches fell in, and were only restored after 
great delay and expense. In pulling down the old bridge, several 
stones bearing inscriptions were discovered, no doubt recording certain 
restorations of the fabric at various periods. On one of the oldest the 
letters are raised “ Anno Domrnt 1497 ;” on another is recorded the 
liberality of Roger Acheley, draper, Mayor 1511. This self-made man 
was a native of Shropshire, a great’public benefactor, Alderman of 
Cornhill, and better known as Sir Roger Acheley. 

Four years after the completion of the bridge, one of those fearful 
scourges, so frequent in London in the early times, visited this 
structure. A fire broke out at the Southwark end; vast crowds rushed 
from the City side to assist in its demolition; while thus engaged, 
another fire seized the opposite end, and thus hemmed in the crowd, 
who were unable to escape. Numbers of vessels were quickly brought 
under the bridge, to rescue, if possible, the sufferers; but all in vain. 
Such was the eagerness of the people that many were killed in 
throwing themselves into the ships; hundreds more, falling upon them, 
sunk or overturned the crafts; and thus was witnessed a scene of 
indescribable confusion and distress. It is computed that, with those 
who threw themselves in their terror into the stream, and those who 
were killed in falling into the barges and vessels below, and others 
who in their fright were unable to leave the bridge, and were thus 
miserably burned between the two fires, more than three thousand 
persons met with an untimely end. Their intention, in hurrying to 
the scene, was to assist their fellows in their need: and lamentable 
indeed was the result of their devotion. 

In 1632, again, was the bridge attacked by fire, when no less than 
forty houses were levelled to the ground. Stow tells the circumstance 
in few words; and, as his account affords a peep into olden times in 
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quaint and graphic terms, we give it nearly as written, in his own 
words : 

“On February 13th, at midnight, there happened in the house of 
one Biggs, a needle-maker near St. Magnus’ Church, by the carelessness 
of a servant setting a tub of coal-ashes under some stairs, a lamentable 
fire, which consumed 40 houses before eight of the clock next morning 
—water being scarce, and the Thames frozen over. In the vaults and 
cellars the fire remained fuming for a whole week; after which the 
bridge was unbuilt for years, only deal boards being set up to prevent 
people from falling through. Many of these deals were blown down, 
which made it dangerous at nights, although candles and lanthorns 
were hung upon all the cross-beams.” 

A curious account of this same fire is given in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ for November 1824, with the date of lebruary the 11th, 
instead of the 13th, as stated by Stow. It appears to be extracted 
from a quarto volume entitled ‘A Record of the Mercies of God.’ 
Our readers may be interested in a few sentences from this narrative. 
“A fearful fire began in Biggs’ house. It burnt his house and the 
next; but Biggs, his wife, childe, and maide escaped. ‘The fire could not 
be quenched till it had consumed all the houses from St. Magnus to 
the first open space. There was water enough neere, but it could not 
be come at. | Conduits were opened, and pipes cut open, water swept 
down with broomes; but it was God’s will it should not prevaile; for 
the three engines, though excellent things, did not prosper; they were 
all broken. Some lost their lives. ‘The fire burnt fiercely all 
night and part of next day, till all was pulled down; yet the timber, 
wood, and coales could not be quenched all that weeke (‘Tuesday, the 19th 
February); for I was there myself, and a live cole of fire did burn my 
hand and fingers. The ladders were broken, to the hurt of many. 
Legs, arms, ribbes were broken. At the beginning of the fire, as I 
lay in my bed, I heard the crying for ‘ Water !—water !’ I arose about 
one of the clock, and looked down Fish Street Hill, and did beholde so 
fearfull and dreadfull fire vaunting itself over the topps of houses, like a 
captaine flourishing and displaying his banner, and seeing so much 
means, and little good it did, it made me to think of the fire which the 
Lord threateneth against Jerusalem for the breach of His Sabbath-day. 
The brewers brought abundance of water in vessels on their draies, 
which did good. Had the wind been high, I think the whole city 
would have been endangerd, for in Thames Street there is much 
pitche, tarre, rosen, and oyle. Therefore, as God remembers mercy in 
justice, let us remember thankfulness in sorrow.” 

Although our modern notions differ very much from those of the 
ancient citizens, there can be no doubt that, however unsuited to the 
requirements of the public, the Old London Bridge must have pre- 
sented a very picturesque appearance—a narrow dark street, supported 
on arches; no footway for passengers, but the shop-doors all opening 
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directly on to the narrow carriage-way, just as may still be seen in the 

streets of many Eastern cities. We wonder not, therefore, to find the 
old chroniclers ever regarding it as a most dangerous thoroughfare ; 
notwithstanding which the fair dames and damsels, with their usual 
love of contradiction, made it their favourite resort for shopping—just 
as at a later period the Royal Exchange became a fascination, and in 
still more recent times Bond Street and Regent Street have attracted 
them. One could almost imagine that the danger or darkness alone 
must have brought them, if it be true that pins and needles were 
the chief commodities to be purchased there. As at the present 
day statistics show that, notwithstanding the numerous railway 
casualties in this country, there are more deaths from accidents in 
London alone each year than throughout the kingdom, s0 it is 
probable that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there were 
more deaths resulting from accidents above and beneath the Old London 
Bridge than were occasioned throughout all London besides. An 
ordinance was published in 1722, to prevent “the disorderly leading 
and driving of cars, carts, coaches, and other carriages over London 
Bridge.” No ordinance, however, could affect the dangerous feat of 
passing beneath it, which was not inappropriately termed “ shooting 
the bridge.” As there is a fashion even in suicide now, so was there 
in “the good old times.” As at one time the Monument, and since 
then Waterloo Bridge, became the favoured resorts of the melan- 
choly and the wearied of life, so in the days of our ancestors the 
rapids beneath Old London Bridge were the favoured resort of the 
broken-hearted. 

One chronicler seems almost to repine that the majority of those 
who have thus defied their Maker have not been persons of mark. 
Indeed, he only knows “one notable case” occurring under London 
Bridge, and of that, of course, he makes the most. But if the thing 
be looked into, suicides, as a class, have not been distinguished for 
having done anything very great in the world. At any rate, this may 
be said with great truth in Christian countries. It is the lower type 
of humanity which affords these specimens of the coward—of him 
who dares not meet his lot, but who rushes to death from fear. We 
will give a brief account of the ‘“ one notable case” to which we have 
just referred—that of Mr. Temple, the only son of Sir William Temple, 
which is very affecting, as recorded in ‘ Reresby’s Memoirs.’ On the 
14th of April, 1689, Mr. Temple took boat, and directed the boatman 
to shoot the bridge; as they reached the falls, he quietly stood erect, 
and, in an instant, threw himself from the boat into the very midst 
of the foaming torrent. Having filled his pockets with heavy 
weights, he sank beneath 'the surface, and was seen no more. That 
this act was not the result of a momentary impulse is certain, 
for in the boat was found a memorandum, thus: “My folly m 
undertaking what I could not perform, whereby some misfortunes 
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have befallen the king’s service, is the cause of my putting myself | 
to this sudden end. I wish him success in all his undertakings, | 
and a better servant.” 

How sad that a man of parts, as he is allowed to have been, H 
should thus have thrown away the greatest gift of God! True, he 
had failed in an enterprise. What of that? A great man says, 
“He that never made a blunder, never made a discovery.” If every 
man who fails in an undertaking is to cease to live, who would sur- 
vive? His father, in many respects so great, eminent, and wise, it is 
evident, had not the Christian’s wisdom. Even Cicero had higher 
views of life and duty. Upon hearing of his son’s death, Sir William 
Temple used language which a pious heathen could confute—namely, 
that “A wise man might dispose of himself, and make his life as short 
as he pleased.” It is to be hoped that these words were uttered rather 
as a parental apology for his son’s rash act than as a deliberate and 
advised declaration of opinion. 

In 1746 grest improvements were effected on the venerable 
strneture by the removal of all the houses and warehouses, including 
the Gothic chapel and tomb of good Peter the Architect, and by 
widening the arches. To do this, a wooden temporary bridge was 
erected by its side, at a cost of 15,0007. About fifty years after these 
additions, still increased accommodation was required, and still further 
repairs were needed, and a Mr. Dance was employed to report upon 
the state of the structure generally. After a careful examination he 
reported that, notwithstanding it had stood for more than six centuries, 
“ provided the foundations were kept in repair, the fabric might stand 
Jor ages.” So much for the skill of Peter of Cole Church. His con- 
temporaries should have done more honour to his memory. We know 
not where lie his remains, nor for how long they were allowed to remain 
in peace in their chiselled resting-place. We do know that time and 
progress have swept both bridge and chapel and all that it contained 
away ; for time and tide wait for no man. 

On July 4, 1823, the royal assent was given to a bill, empowering 
the city to erect a new bridge, the first stone of which was laid on the 
15th of June, 1825. The same day Southwark Bridge was opened, and 
in 1836 King William IV. declared, amidst much pomp and cireum- 
stance, the new London Bridge complete. The next day began the 
demolition of the renowned Old London Bridge, which soon gave place 
to empty air. Such improvements does time bring about. The 
noble river, which for several centuries possessed but one bridge to 
unite London and Southwark, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century could boast of three. We know not how many have since 
been added to the number; but we believe that none surpasses ia 
beauty and solidity the new Blackfriars Bridge, so recently opened 
to her loving subjects, by our august sovereign, Queen Victoria. 












































































































































On. Chairs. 


Tue eccentric Lord Monboddo has left on record his belief that men 
originally claimed so close a kindred with apes as to have been, like 
them, furnished with tails, which in the course of ages were worn off 
by constant sitting. ‘Taking this view, we no longer wonder at the 
multiplicity or excellence of the contrivances for the use of sedentary 
man. Man seated is man dignified. King George is but an ordinary 
individual compared with “King George upon his throne.” The 
Olympic Jupiter wields his thunderbolts from a chair of state, and 
both Neptune and Plato are represented seated, as a mark of kingship 
over their respective realms. 

Man unthroned, unseated, is divested of regality. Carrying the 
same idea into metaphor, we speak of the brain as the seat of reason, 
and when that becomes dethroned man loses his high prerogative— 
his kingship over the brute creation—and is once more placed on a 
level with tailed animals. 

A chair must have been one of the most ancient of inventions. 
After the use of fire, after the rudest forms of grinding and weaving, 
something to sit down upon must have presented itself as the next 
desideratum. But it must not be supposed that a chair was the direct 
result. As Lord Lytton says, “Man has only given to him, not the 
immediate knowledge of the perfect, but the means to strive towards 
the perfect.” And he elsewhere observes, “ A man must build a hut 
before he can build a Parthenon.” 

Sitting on the bare ground is attended by a sensation of damp and 
other discomforts ; a coarsely-woven mat, or some approximation to a 
carpet, would be the first approach to the luxury of a seat. But, in 
spite of the attitude assumed by the solemn Turk and grave Sachem, 
squatting on the ground must have been felt as wanting in dignity, 
and a position therefore quickly abjured by a people tending towards 
civilisation. 

At work in the primeval forest, felling trees and clearing the 
ground, man may first have experienced the comfort of a raised seat 
by placing himself on the stump of a tree. But, however eligible 
this support might be in other respects, it laboured under the dis- 
advantage of being immovable, But blocks could be sawed off so as 
to become movable. A brilliant thought! no sooner conceived than 
acted upon; and perhaps several generations passed before some great 
genius hit upon the idea of obviating the cumbersomeness of these 
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heavy, solid blocks, by fastening a piece of plank on three supporters, 
and producing a three-legged stool. Here was progress; but still 
something was wanting. The aged hunter or shepherd returned 
weary from the chase or pasture ground; he would fain have cast 
himself down beside his dogs, if he could so far have forfeited the 
dignity of manhood. He placed his stool so that, seated upon it, he 
could lean against the wall of the hut ; he fell into deep contemplation ; 
suddenly his fatigue left him under the excitement of a new conception. 
He had found it—the Eureka !—the ne plus ultra! He did not send 
for a carpenter, for political economy was not yet understood, and the 
advantages of the division of labour were as yet unknown; but he 
seized his mallet and pegs, affixed an upright back to his stool, and 
behold, a chair! 

The chair now became the patriarchal seat, the grossvaterstuhl, the 
household throne; and when men for mutual protection, and the 
facility of exchanging their respective produce, gathered themselves 
into communities and chose a ruler, he was placed in a chair by the 
consenting voice of the multitude, as the outward sign and symbol of 
royalty—a chair upon which all the decorative art which the com- 
munity could command was lavished, in order to render the throne— 
@pdvos—a fitting seat for the ruler and lawgiver. Athenzus tells 
us that “the word ‘thronos,’ when taken by itself, is a seat such as is 
used by freemen, with a footstool ; the name of which being ‘ threnos,’ 
they came to call the seat itself ‘thronos,’” a word soon applied solely 
to the chair of sovereigns and prelates: those “ whom their great stars 
throned and set high.” 

We are told by Plato that there exist certain abstract forms of 
things, of which visible, tangible objects are but rough and imperfect 
copies. When, in cases of the infraction of order, the cry is raised, 
“Chair! chair!” it is surely the abstract idea of chair that is invoked 
rather than the wooden structure present_to the senses. It is only by 
regarding it in this light that we can fully understand how the chair 
elevates the man; as Bishop Burnet says—speaking eulogistically of 
the eloquence of a divine—“ It has all the majesty of the chair in it.” 
What is the Speaker of the House of Commons away from his chair ? 
Merely a simple gentleman. In his chair he is a power in the state, 
a part of our glorious constitution. Even the members of the House 
are chaired when declared duly elected. What is it that the learned 
covet ?--a chair; whether at Oxford, Cambridge, or other university. 
The heads of the church are enthroned when they enter upon their 
sacred office, and when dogmas are promulgated they are said to be 
spoken “ ea cathedra”—from the chair. 

How suggestive are chairs! A volume might be written on the 
subject. Given a row of chairs upon which successive generations 
have sat, and the manners, deportment, and state of civilisation of 
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each age might be safely predicated. In ancient times the con- 
venience of the multitude was but little studied ; but the arts having 
been brought to a great state of perfection, the seats of the privileged 
few were elaborate productions, worthy of the high dignity of their 
possessors. The tradition runs that Tarquin introduced the ivory 
curule chairs into Rome; be this as it may, they were in use in the 
time of Brutus, who, though he destroyed the kingly power, and 
changed the constitution of Rome from a monarchy into a republic, 
knew how far he could safely go, and did not dare to touch the chairs. 
The pretors and ediles who were permitted to occupy them, esteemed 
the privilege so highly that they retained the curule chair at home 
after their term of office had expired, as a proof of the dignity to 
which they had attained. These Roman officials were so much 
attached to their seats that they would not part with them when they 
went abroad, but had chairs placed upon wheels, and in these chariots 
—often elaborately ornamented with gold and precious stones—they 
showed themselves to the admiring, unseated multitude. The Romans 
considered it an honour to ride in these wheeled curules, that were 
“remarkably high,” Pliny tells us—a convenient method of acquaint- 
ing the spectators with the degree of homage expected from them, 
equivalent to the method employed by artists of olden times, who 
always depicted kings and heroes as at least twice the size of ordinary 
men. 

In early days in England, movable chairs were so rare that the only 
one extant, dating earlier than the end of the thirteenth or beginning 
of the fourteenth century, is the Coronation Chair in Westminster 
Abbey: “ chaises dormantes,’ as they were called, being universally 
used in hall and bower. 

In those days cabinet-makers and upholsterers were unknown. 
Each lord or baron maintained his own handicraftsmen, and the neces- 
sary articles of furniture were made on the spot by the carpenter. 
Rude fixed benches were ranged along the sides of the hall, and before 
these were placed the tables, only one side of which was occupied, as 
we see in Da Vinci's picture of the ‘ Last Supper,’ and others. The 
open space in the centre of the hall was left free for the performances 
of minstrels, jongleurs, &c. At the end was the raised dais, where 
stood tle chair of state whereon sat the lord of the mansion. These 
chairs were usually surmounted by a canopy, often richly decorated 
with carving. There is an inventory of furniture taken in 1466, 
in which is mentioned “a chair of tymbre of astate, covered with 
blue cloth of gold, and four pomells of copper.”. A “ case of lether 
thereto” is very properly added. In the ladies’ bower, movable 
chairs were as little known—the place occupied by the highborn 
dame and her maidens, when engaged in their interminable tapestry 
work, being the broad window-seat. 
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Here we have an idea of an active age, one little given to sitting 
still. There came a time, however, when power of brain came to be 
respected as well as power of muscle. Italy and France led the way ; 
England followed in the wake ; and we are not surprised to find, as a 
consequence, that some improvement was made in the rude seats of 
earlier days. In the latter part of the fourteenth century cushions 
began to find favour in the houses of the great, and the want of work- 
manship in the chairs was concealed by pieces of tapestry called 
dorsars. Among the crown jewels of Edward III. are mentioned a 
dorsar and a bankar, embroidered with the arms of the Black Prince 
and John of Gaunt. 

Folding chairs were also now introduced; a great convenience, 
enabling those accustomed to such luxuries to carry them about 
whithersoever they went. But still the more luxurious seats could 
only have been in partial use ; for Sir J. Harrington, writing about 
the year 1597, asks why it would not as well become the state of the 
chamber to have “easye quilted and lyned forms and stools for 
the lords and ladyes to sit on, as great plank forms that two yeomen 
can scant remove out of the places, and waynscot stools so hard, that 
since great breeches were laid aside men can scant endeur to sitt on.” 
It appears from this that the chaises dormantes were superseded by 
movable benches. He goes on to say that the fashion of cushioned 
chairs is taken up in every merchant's house; so here we find a trace 
of the rise into importance of the middle class. At the time in which 
the worthy knight writes, chairs were frequently much decorated ; the 
seats were broad, covered with velvet or stamped leather, and the backs 
richly carved in wood, often with the heraldic device of the owner ; 
dignified in appearance but uncomfortable to lean against. Loose 
cushions were now in use, however, both for chairs and window-seats, 
elaborately wrought in velvet and pearl, or satin embroidered in 
colours, and edged with gold and silver lace, or fringe. 

After the fifteenth century a great change took place in the manners 
of the people. The great hall of the castle was no longer the place of 
assembly for the baron and his retainers ; the latter were now becoming 
independent, and sat at home. As the middle and lower classes rose 
in importance, artificers established themselves to supply their wauts, 
and the manufacture of furniture became a separate business. 

By the following century, the number of manufactories and shops 
must have increased incalculably. Even the great ones of the earth 
began to find it more convenient to purchase articles than to have 
them made at home. The Duchess of Orleans, as we find by an entry 
of expenses of this date, bought of John of Troyes “a chair for her 
chamber, the four legs of which were painted vermilion, with a cover 
on which were depicted dogs ani birds, and other devices, and gar- 
nished with a fringe of soy.” 
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A chair was then a personal possession, and was frequently 
bequeathed by will. Hence came the saying, “as common as a 
barber’s chair ;” that is, a chair on which every one sits. One of 
Shakspeare’s clowns speaks of a “ barber’s chair” that “ fits all.” 

Chairs of luxurious form, stuffed and cushioned, came in with the 
lax morals and effeminate manners of the later Stuarts, and were dis- 
placed again by the more precise and punctilious, if not more virtuous, 
age succeeding—the age of narrow seats and high, carved, upright, 
wooden backs; chairs inseparably connected in idea with powdered 
wigs and stiff hoops, with low bows and curtsies, with ceremonious 
observances and elaborate compliments. Even the irreverent youth 
of the present day could scarcely describe a lady seated with outspread 
skirts and folded arms, bolt upright in one of those triumphs of the 
cabinet-maker’s art, as a “ jolly old soul” or a “stunning girl.” 

“There is nothing new under the sun,” saith the preacher. At 
the period known in art language as the Renaissance, the modern 
European was struck with the idea of going about in chairs. About 
the year 1581 covered chairs, slung on poles, were invented at Sedan, 
whence the name of these conveyances. Sir Sanders Duncombe 
obtained a patent for the Sedan chair in 1634, and by 1619 they 
were in general use. In 1711 an Act was passed limiting the number 
of licensed Sedan chairs to 200, but in 1726 it was increased to 400. 
This Act, however, did not affect the use of private chairs. 

When the favourite, Buckingham, used this mode of conveyance, 
he was hooted at by the public, who cried that he was employing his 
fellow creatures to do the service of beasts; but this prejudice soon 
gave way, and the Sedan chair, often handsomely gilt and painied, 
became part of the furniture of the hall in the houses of the nobility 
and the wealthier classes, and chairmen formed a part of every large 
establishment. 

The word “chair” is said to be derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
cyran, to turn, to turn about; and is properly a chair seat, or chaer 
seat; that is, a seat that can be turned at pleasure. But whence comes 
the superstition that turning the chair two or three times round is a 
sign that a quarrel will ensue with the persons present? Is it inferred 
that a man must be in an evil temper already, before he performs so 
very unnecessary a revolution,—the turpitude of quarrelling with one’s 
seat being next in enormity to quarrelling with one’s bread and butter ? 
or, as the witches went about the cauldron in their incantations, is 
twirling a chair round provocative of the demon of discord,? 

If a chair was occasionally ominous of contention, it was used in 
good old times as a restorer of peace. A wooden arm-chair, slung 
loose upon a pole over a stream or pond, was an established institution 
in bygone days, and was known as the ducking-stool. “ Madam,” 
said Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Knowles, “we have different modes of 
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restraining evil: stocks for the men, a ducking-stool for women, and a 
pound for beasts.” The antiquary Cole speaks of having seen one at 
Cambridge in his younger days, but there are instances on record of 
the use of this penal chair as late as the beginning of the present 
century. Let us hope that “scolding queans” are as much out of 
date as the degrading punishment to which they were formerly 
subjected. 

In another point of view, also, chairs are strongly suggestive. Who 
has not felt a pang of loss recalled by the sight of an empty chair ? 
The chairs on which the great ones of the earth have sat, how power- 
fully do they aid the imagination? We are told that the present 
owner of the chair in which Sir Philip Sidney wrote his ‘ Arcadia ’—a 
heavy wooden structure, with carved back—prizes it beyond money 
estimation. In 1790 the Princess Czartoryska, journeying to Stratford 
to visit Shakespeare’s house, placed herself in the chair which he was said 
to have frequently occupied. Whether she expected that genius was 
catching, like the small-pox, she did not confess; but she became so 
desirous of possessing this treasure that, after a long treaty with its 
owner, she was allowed to make the acquisition for the sum of twenty 
guineas. 

Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of our ancestors, the 
results of modern improvement in the construction of chairs are too 


palpable to be ignored. How far the universal indulgence in lounging 
chairs is connected with the prevalence of slang and of freedom of 
manners, is a question for philosophers; but it is to be feared that 
even the wisest among them would.not be an impartial judge in the 
cause ; as who is he so self-denying as not to yield to the open-armed 
attractions of an easy chair ? 
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Saint Pudentiana. 


Wuen noble old Caractacus was dying— 
"Twas in a villa near the city Rome, 
Upon a purple couch resplendent lying, 
Altho’ on rushes he’d have slept at home, 
And his afflicted relatives were crying, 
And priests stood round with many a ponderous tome, 
He, utterly refusing Holy Water, 
Called for his eldest daughter's little daughter. 


“My child,” with stately emphasis, he said, 
That stout old chieftain of the wild Silures, 
“ You'll be a pretty girl when I am dead, 
And down among the Manes and Lemures. 
Take my advice—a British soldier wed— i 
Don’t heed their stories about fates and furies : i 
Marry a man that’s skilled in swords and gunnery, 
And never enter a confounded nunnery !” 


The monarch said, and died: and little Phoebe, 
Who was about thirteen, declared she'd do it ; 
She was as fresh and round and red as Hebe, 
Had very pretty ankles too—and knew it: 
Assailed by many a suitor bold would she be, 
And many a tie she’d break, and then renew it : 
A charming young coquette, as was the fashion at 
Rome in those days, with dark eyes, proud and passionate. 


I won’t describe her—no, I won’t describe her ; 
But many a Roman youngster loved her well, 
And quoted Ovid’s sweet ‘ Amoris Liber,’ 
And sent her billets with a pleasant smell, 
And vowed he’d drown himself in yellow Tiber, 
If in her heart of hearts he might not dwell : 
But vain were all their amorous attacks on a 
Heart that had left its own true love in Saxony. 
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Hengist, her Saxon cousin, was a Viking, 

Which means a pirate stern and valiant, very : 
He had a love for shattering and striking, 

His visage was much browner than a berry, 
For all malt liquors he’d a wondrous liking, 

And mighty foaming tankards made him merry : 
In those old stormy days all warriors hankered 
For potent draughts from a prodigious tankard. 


He was the fellow Phcebe loved, it seems, 
(Her mother’s brother’s son—the Church objected), 
And oft she saw him in her midnight dreams 
On board his fiery shallop, steel-protected, 
When the warm blood was drawn in plenteous streams, 
And many a thick-skulled corsair was dissected, 
And there was such fierce clattering of iron 
As would have charmed Sir Walter or Lord Byron. 


Sweet were the visions of that haunted room 
Where, in her innocence, fair Pheebe slept ; 
Faint odorous lamps shone softly thro’ the gloom— 
The murmur of the yellow river crept 
Up thro’ the easements: o’er her silent bloom 
Her guardian spirit nightly vigil kept, 
And brought her dreams of the wide Northern Seas, 
And Hengist’s dark flag dancing to the breeze. 


* 


Alas, poor Phoebe! many a scented lay pest 
Had plagued thee hitherto with amorous toil ; 

But now has bothered thee the priestly Papist, 
Worrying thy simple ear with puzzling coil 

Of pious words. Alas! thou ne’er escapest 
That polisht sophistry, as smooth as oil, 

Or as the ripest of autumnal peaches, 

Or Mr. William Ewart Gladstone’s speeclics. 


And they have cut poor Pheebe’s golden hair, 
And they have shut her in a convent cell, 
And they have made her earthly joys forswear, 
And her sweet voice, that outdid Philomel, 
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Part in the service of the choir must bear, 
And with much tedium the Te Deum swell ; 

And worst of all, the wily Gens Romana 

Have called the little girl Pudentiana ! 


But Hengist came to Rome and found her out, 
Hearing her sweet voice in that service choral, 
And swore fierce oaths at every priestly lout 
Which I could ne’er repeat, they’re so immoral. 
He would have liked a downright fighting bout, 
He would have liked with all the priests to quarrel 
Who stood ’mid reliques lit by monstrous tapers— 
Paul's toothpick and the Virgin’s curling-papers. 


However, Hengist uttered not a word, 
Save to his trusty comrades; and at night 
Straight to the cage which held his pretty bird 
Went the bold Viking, like a faithful knight. 
When not a single wretch fanatic stirred, 
And in Rome’s lustrous sky the stars were bright, 
Up to the convent window went a ladder, 
And her own lover made poor Phoebe gladder. 


He killed a sentinel or two for fun— 

His swiftest shallop waited in the river— 
And before midnight all the priests were done, 

For pretty Phoebe came not back for ever. 
Henceforward the involuntary nun 

Asked not if Mother Church would please forgive her, 
But grew in Saxony a portly dame, 
And shared her husband’s fortune and his fame. 


And when the priests found out that she was off, 

They said, an angel carried her away! 
Their logic would have puzzled any Soph, 

And so the people gave them their own way, 
Save one or two, who could afford to scoff: 

However, with most gorgeous pageants, they 
Canonized Phoebe !—gave the credulous train a 
Saint with the title of Pudentiana ! 

Mortimer Coiuiss. 
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By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
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Cuapter XX. 
WALTER GORDON’S FIRST APPEARANCE. 


Ir woutp be difficult to exaggerate the satisfaction the warm friendly 
grasp of Gideon Harcourt’s hand gave Christian Brandon when he 
quitted his house the afternoon of the interview with the doctor and 
little Charlotte. It may be remembered that neither of them spoke 
when parting. Christian would have found it difficult to have uttered 
a word, his heart being too full, while, on Gideon’s part, his silence 
was possibly occasioned by the anomaly of using words to express a 
friendly feeling while exhibiting such stern coldness of manner. So 
overcome was Christian at this unexpected kindness, that he was 
unable, during the way home, to enter into conversation with the 
doctor, who made frequent attempts to converse with him. Finding 
it impossible to succeed, Mr. McNeil relapsed into silence, and, during 
the latter half of their road homewards, not a word was spoken by 
either, while little Charlotte who had fallen asleep, did not awake 
till they reached the doctor's house. 

The next morning, after the doctor had seen his patients, he betook 
himself to the house at which poor Mrs. Brandon had lived for so 
many months. On arriving, a respectable-looking woman, a stranger 
to him, opened the door. The doctor asked for the landlady, and, to 
his great annoyance, was told by the woman in reply, that she was 
herself the landlady, Mrs. Wilcox, the former tenant, having quitted 
the house more than two months since. The doctor, after having 
apologized for the trouble he had given, was upon the point of leaving, 
when the woman said to him, “I know Mrs. Wilcox’s address, sir, 
and I can easily find her if you wish it; or, if you have any message, 
I can send it to her.” 

“I am much obliged to you,” said the doctor, “but I am afraid it 
is too late now to obtain the information I want from her. It relates 
to a poor woman of the name of Brandon, a patient of mine, who died 
here about three months since.” 

“T knew Mrs. Wilcox well, long before I took the house, and used 
frequently to call on her, and have seen both Mrs. Brandon and the 
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little girl, Murs. Wilcox was very fond of them both, and I must say 
a nicer or prettier woman than Mrs. Brandon I never saw in my life. 
Poor thing! I was very sorry to hear of her death.” 

“All I wanted to speak to Mrs. Wilcox about,” said the doctor, 
“was to ask if, by chance, she had any papers belonging to Mrs. 
Brandon in her possession, though I think it hardly likely, as, 
doubtless, they have all been destroyed long since.” 

“T am not quite so sure of that, sir,” replied the woman. “On 
the top of a cupboard in the room Mrs. Brandon occupied, I found 
the other day a small packet of five or six old letters, and thinking 
possibly that Mrs. Wilcox had forgotten them, after dusting them, I 
put the packet in my own drawers, determining to give it to her when 
I saw her; perhaps they may be the papers you mean ?” 

“Would it be too great a favour to ask you to let me see them ?” 
said the little doctor. “I will tell you, candidly, the reason for my 
making the inquiry. It is believed that Mrs. Brandon’s little girl is 
entitled to some property, and we want, if we can, to establish her 
identity. The lawyer thinks we have sufficient proof in our hands to 
do so, but if we can find any other documents relating to her, they 
would all tend to strengthen the case. He also told me to tell you, 
or rather the landlady to whom the house formerly belonged, that for 
any assistance she could render us, she should be well remunerated, 
both for time and trouble, and I have no doubt he will do so in your 
case, for he seems a very liberal gentleman.” “; 

The doctor’s remarks had a very strong eflect on the good woman. 
She immediately invited him into her sitting-room, and after a few 
minutes’ further conversation, placed in his hands a small packet of 
old letters. Mr. McNeil, on opening it, found two or three of them 
couched in very warm terms, and which had evidently been written 
by an admirer to Mrs. Brandon before her marriage. But what was 
more important in the present instance, were four letters from her 
sister, Mrs. Jordans, two of which were written while the latter was 
in England, and addressed to Mrs. Brandon at “The Sun,” and two 
others bearing the Canada post-mark. After the doctor had examined 
the letters, he folded them up and returned them to the woman. 

“As I am a stranger to you,” he said, “I will not ask you now to 
lend these letters to me. My name is MeNeil, and I am a doctor 
living in Kent Street. I daresay if you ask any of the neighbours 
about here you will find some of them who know me, and will be 
guarantee for my keeping my word when I say I will return them to 
you, and that you will be remunerated for any trouble I put you to.” 

The woman reflected for a moment, and then said, “ But I don’t 
know, sir, how you are interested about the little girl.” 

“T am interested as far as this,” said the doctor, “that since her 
mother’s death she has been living at my house, for I could not bear 
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the idea of the poor little thing being thrown on the parish. Come 
and see her there, and you will then be able to know that I tell 
you the truth. It was by the merest accident in the world that I 
heard of the possibility of her being entitled to this money.” 

The woman promised that if she found any of her neighbours knew 
the doctor she would call in the evening and bring the letters with 
her, upon his promising to return them the next day. This the 
doctor agreed to do, and he left the house, calling on Christian 
Brandon on his way home, to tell him of the discovery he had 
made, and asking him whether he would like to accompany him in 
the evening to Mr. Harcourt’s house. Brandon readily agreed to the 
proposition, and accepted the doctor’s invitation to take tea with him, 
so that as soon as the woman had brought the letters, they might be 
ready to start ,off without delay. The woman was true to her 
appointment, and the result of her inquiries about the doctor having 
been satisfactory, she left the letters with him on his promising to 
return them to her on the morrow. 

As soon as she had gone, Jackson, the errand boy, was sent for a 
cab, and Christian, anxious to see his friend Gideon Harcourt again, 
and to hear his opinion on the additional proofs which the doctor had 
obtained relative to the identity of little Charlotte, kissed the child 
affectionately, and bade her good-night. The child, however, was 
hardly pleased with the arrangement, and placing her arms round her 
father’s neck (for she seemed instinctively to acknowledge the rela- 
tionship), begged of him to ask her papa to take her with them. The 
real and the pseudo father both seemed inclined to indulge the child, 
but here Mrs. McNeil entered a veto against the arrangement. She 
remarkel that the child had not been very well lately,"and called to the 
doctor’s mind how fatigued she had been the day before : “ Why, I had 
to take her in my arms from the cab,” she said, “and carry her straight 
up to my room, nor did she awake until I undressed her to put her to 
bed, and then she positively fell asleep over her prayers, a thing I 
have never known her do before, however tired she may have been.” 

The doctor could urge nothing against his mother’s argument, and 
little Charlotte, in spite of tears and entreaties, was condemned to 
remain behind. 

Mr. McNeil and Christian Brandon, to their great satisfaction, 
found Mr. Harcourt at home. Although he seemed pleased to see 
them, there was a difference in the reception he gave to each, though 
by no means so marked as the evening before. He shook hands with 
Christian, and even, in this instance, asked him to take a seat. Still 
he evidently wished his visitor to understand that there was to be, no 
renewal of the intimacy which had formerly existed between’ them. 
Harcourt at once turned his attention to the packet of letters, and 
asked the doctor if he had read them. 
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“ Well I just glanced over them,” said McNeil. 

‘“‘ From whom are they ?” 

“Two of them seem to be love-letters signed with the initials 
C. B., addressed to her before her marriage, and they appear some- 
what warmly expressed, although I did not pay much attention to 
them. One thing I remarked, however, is the extraordinary beauty 
of the handwriting. I don’t think I ever saw a more manly hand in 
my life. Judge for yourself,” he said, opening one of the letters and 
placing it before Harcourt, who, in an instant, recognised the writing 
to be Christian’s. Not wishing to pain the poor fellow, he merely 
cast a glance on it and said : 

“ Yes, it appears to be written in a fine bold hand. Still I suspect 
these will not throw much light on our case. From whom are the 
others? Let me see them,” he continued, wishing to turn the 
conversation. 

The doctor’s admiration for the handwriting was not to be stifled in 
such a manner, and taking the letter from Harcourt’s hand, he turned 
round and said, “There, Mr. Christian, what do you think of that 
handwriting, did you ever see anything bolder or clearer in your 
life ?” 

Christian mechanically took the letter, and in a moment recognised 
it to be one of those he had written to Sarah before their marriage. 
Harcourt glanced at Brandon, and noticing his face had become a 
deep scarlet (which fortunately from the somewhat dim light of the 
lamp on the table was unobserved by the doctor), endeavoured to 
relieve him from the embarrassment he was in, and said to McNeil: 

“These other letters seem to be of much more importance, doctor. 
They are evidently written by Mrs. Jordans, Mrs. Brandon’s sister.” 

The doctor’s attention, however, was still rivetted to the letter he 
was showing to Brandon, and was upon the point of making some 
further remarks, when Harcourt, resolving to turn the current of 
conversation, said to him: 

“Would you kindly assist me in deciphering these letters, Mr. 
McNeil, for I wish to get through them as soon as I possibly can, my 
wife not being very well, and I cannot leave her for any length of 
time. ‘Two of these I see were written by Mrs. Jordans before she 
left England to her sister who was then living with her husband, and 
the other two are from Canada. Now, sit down beside me, and let 
us read them over together.” Then looking at Christian, he said, 
without making use of his name, “I am afraid you will hardly be 
able to assist us in the matter, for the lamp gives so bad a light it 
will be difficult for more than two to see at a time.” 

Harcourt then read through Mrs. Jordans’ letters, and they all 
tended to prove in the clearest manner Mrs. Brandon’s identity. 

“ Well,” he said, after the letters had been thoroughly read, “all 
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this is most satisfactory. We must now obtain the certificates of 
Mrs. Brandon’s marriage, and also of her death, as well as the birth 
of the child. When once we have possession of these, I will authorise 
Messrs. Thornbury and Potts to proceed in the matter; and I have 
no doubt, in a very short time, I shall be able to claim little Charlotte 
as my ward. Of course you will leave the letters with me ?” 

“T am sorry to say I can hardly do that,” said the doctor; “for I 
promised the woman from whom I obtained them they should be 
returned to-morrow. I also went so far as to state that you would 
remunerate her for any trouble she might be put to, and for her loss 
of time.” 

“Certainly,” said Harcourt. “You need not return the letters, I 
suppose, till the middle of the day to-morrow ?” 

“No; that would be time enough.” 

“Then I will take them the first thing in the morning to Messrs. 
Thornbury and Potts, and have them copied ; and they shall be sent 
to your house in time for you to keep your word with the woman ; in 
fact, if you have no objection, I should like to bring them myself, and 
accompany you.” This being arranged, after a little more conversation 
Christian Brandon and the doctor left the house. 

It would be useless to detain the reader with any very minute 
account of the steps taken by Gideon Harcourt to establish the 
identity of little Charlotte Brandon. Suffice it to say, he completely 
succeeded, and that in a very short time—strongly to the disgust and 
annoyance not only of Mr. Desbrow but of the residuary legatee then 
in England, who was obliged to pay Mr. Desbrow’s law expenses 
(and they were very heavy) from the residue of the estate. 

Although Mr. Desbrow, when his case had been lost, appeared to 
treat it with great philosophy and coolness when in the presence of 
his client—and then, it may be remarked, he expressed his great 
sorrow at the termination, and_his firm conviction that it was contrary to 
law—he was really exceedingly annoyed at the whole affair. Habitually 
as he had his features under control, hypocritical and plausible as he 
was in his manner, he was naturally of a most vindictive temperament, 
and would go to any length (so far as not to infringe upon the law), 
to obtain his revenge upon any one who had offended him, assuming 
the while, externally, a calm, unrufiled demeanour. Moreover, he 
had but little love for Gideon Harcourt, and possibly never really 
entertained any, the friendship he formerly showed him arising solely 
from the service Gideon had been to him, and the reliance he could 
place in him. He half-suspected Gideon was aware of his former 
connection with Mrs. Brandon, a circumstance which gave him no 
little annoyance, as it might in the end tend to destroy the reputation 
for piety and morality which he had laboured so hard—and in general 
with suecess—to obtain. 
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But there was another and still more terrible cause of offence which 
rankled in Mr. Desbrow’s breast: Christian Brandon’s child, through 
the agency of Gideon Harcourt, would now become entitled to con- 
siderable property, while his illegitimate child, by the same mother, 
was penniless, and thrown upon him for support. True, hitherto 
Mr. Desbrow had never shown his son the slightest affection, and it 
is more than probable he would have abandoned him altogether, had 
not the person in whose charge he was placed in the country some 
inkling that Mr. Desbrow was the boy’s father, and he dreaded lest, 
if this person stated his suspicions, it might injure him in the respect 
of the public. At last he seemed to consider the child as an infliction 
on him, which he could not conveniently get rid of, and after having 
made as hard a bargain as he possibly could with the person in whose 
hands he had left it, he sent regularly every quarter a cheque for its 
maintenance. 

The little feeling he had for his child was proved by the fact that, 
although naturally shrewd and intelligent, it had not been taught 
more than its letters by the time it was seven years of age. Nor was 
this the fault of the man (a farmer’s bailiff) in whose charge it was 
placed. He had written on more than one occasion to Mr. Desbrow, 
asking him to send the child to a small, respectable, but cheap day- 
school in the neighbourhood. ‘To this Mr. Desbrow would not accede, 
stating that the bailiff ought to pay the expenses out of the money 
he received. This the man refused to do, and the child remained for 
three months longer without any education. When the next quarterly 
cheque for its maintenance arrived, the bailiff’s wife requested the 
clergyman of the parish to write to Mr. Desbrow, stating that the 
child ought to receive some instruction. Although this letter was 
written by the clergyman without the slightest knowledge of the 
relationship which existed between Mr. Desbrow and the boy (who 
passed under the name of Gordon), Mr. Desbrow’s conscience took 
alarm, and by return of post he wrote to the bailiff, requesting him to 
send the child to school. 

The following year the bailiff died, and his widow having decided 
to reside with her father in Scotland, wrote to Mr. Desbrow, informing 
him of her intention, and asking what was to be done with little 
Walter. Mr. Desbrow was for some time puzzled what answer to 
return. At first he entertained the possibility of refusing any further 
aid to the child, so as to throw it on the parish, and thus relieve him- 
self of all responsibility concerning it. To do this without scandal 
however, appeared somewhat difficult, and at last he thought of send- 
ing the boy to some cheap school in Yorkshire. 

Before he had arrived at any settled conclusion on the subject, 
Gideon Harcourt had succeeded in obtaining possession of the houses 
in the Borough, and thereby all possibility of a reconciliation with 
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his aunt had been destroyed. The thought now entered Mr. Desbrow’s 
mind whether by any chance he could bring little Walter, who 
was then nearly eight years of age, under the old lady’s notice, 
who might possibly take a fancy to him. On further reflection, the 
idea, which at first was thrown aside as being impracticable, now 
began to appear more feasible. A great point towards success would 
be the appearance and character of the boy himself. Mr. Desbrow 
now wrote down to the bailiffs widow to inquire the appearance, 
temper, and general behaviour of little Walter, and in reply he learnt 
that the child was not only intelligent and amiable, but remarkably 
handsome, and the woman added, somewhat inopportunely, “had he 
been a gentleman's son he would be thought a beauty.” Without 
taking any notice of this remark, so unpleasing to the father, Mr. 
Desbrow determined to find some person near London with whom he 
could place the child, for he had never yet seen him. If he found 
him to correspond with the description given by the bailiff’s widow, 
he intended to keep him in London, and if not, to send him off at 
once to a school in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Desbrow had little difficulty in finding a woman to take charge 
of the child, and he then wrote to have him sent up to London as 
quickly as possible. A few days afterwards the poor boy was driven 
in a farmer's cart to the railway station, and placed under the charge 
of the guard of the train to London, where he was met by the woman 
at whose house in Lambeth he was now to reside. 

The day following Mr. Desbrow called to see the boy. Ile looked 
earnestly at him for a moment, and although poor Walter seemed 
evidently uneasy under his gaze, as well as frightened by the strangers 
around him, and puzzled at his change of residence, there was no 
difficulty in perceiving that the description given of his personal 
appearance was a correct one. In fact, the poor little fellow in feature 
resembled his unfortunate mother in a most striking manner. He 
had the large dark plaintive eye, the beautiful Grecian nose and 
mouth, and in the expression of his countenance there was easily dis- 
tinguishable the same amiability and intelligence. His forehead was 
good, his hair black, glossy, and abundant, and his figure, though 
receiving but little pleasing addition from the clumsily made dress he 
wore, was slim, upright, and well formed. 

Mr. Desbrow continued to gaze on the child for a few moments 
evidently in deep thought, without uttering a word, and then, as if 
satisfied that he would answer the purpose for which he had designed 
him—that of filling up the void in Mrs. Matthew’s mind (for affection 
she had none), which had been created by the dispute with her 
nephew—he turned to the woman, and placing some money in her 
hand, told her to get the child a proper suit of clothes, fit for a gentle- 
man’s son, and then, without taking any further notice of little Walter, 
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he left the house, saying he would call again in a few days. This he 
did, and found the child’s appearance considerably changed for the 
better, the woman with whom he was living having shown consider- 
able taste in the clothes she had purchased for him. She had evi- 
dently taken a great fancy to Walter, and had bestowed great pains on 
his person, especially his hair, which she had arranged most carefully. 

Mr. Desbrow, with an expression of great satisfaction on his 
countenance, looked at the child steadily for some moments. It must 
not be imagined that the satisfaction he felt arose in any manner 
from a partial development of affection for his child, for there was 
not a particle of that element in it,—it was merely the admiration all 
cultivated minds must feel in contemplating a beautiful object, aided 
in this instance by the conviction of the probable success of the 
scheme he had formed. Mr. Desbrow now, for the first time in his 
life, spoke to little Walter, and told him he hoped he would be a good 
boy. He then questioned him on his education, and found him, 
although highly intelligent, backward in the extreme. The absolute 
necessity which existed, in case he determined to carry out his plan 
with Mrs. Matthews, for giving the child some education, now came 
strongly before him. The old lady, with all her faults, was not only 
intelligent, but had received in her youth an excellent education—for 
her day especially so—and she had little respect for the ignorant, no 
matter how estimable their other qualifications might be. 

Mr. Desbrow now inquired of the woman of the house if she knew 
of any good day-school in the neighbourhood where the child 
could be sent. She told him there was one, and a very good one, 
but a short distance from her own house, and it had, moreover, 
the advantage of having for its master a gentleman, whose father was 
an eminent dissenting minister, and who frequently visited the school 
and catechised the pupils. On ascertaining more correctly the address 
he bade the woman good morning, and without taking any notice of 
his child, proceeded to the school. After having had an interview 
with the master, whom he found to be a very intelligent man, it was 
arranged that little Walter should become one of his pupils. He then 
again called on the woman, and told her that she was to send the child 
to the school the next morning, then getting into a cab returned to 
his office. 

Walter remained for some time at the school, making considerable 
progress in his elementary studies. He was much liked by the 
master, not solely for his intelligence, but for his amiable and docile 
character, while the woman at whose house he lived soon conceived 
for him a great affection, the more so, perhaps, from having no 
children of her own. Mr. Desbrow, from time to time, called to see 
him, and was quite satisfied with the progress he was making, although 
he took but little notice of the boy himself. It was Mr. Desbrow’s 
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first intention to allow Walter to remain at the school for fully twelve 
months before he introduced him to Mrs. Matthews, calculating by 
that time the child’s intelligence would be sufficiently developed to 
claim the old lady’s attention, which, in addition to his great personal 
beauty, would, he felt convinced, make a most favourable impression 
on her. 

After the child had been seven months at the school, Gideon 
Harcourt succeeded in establishing the identity of little Charlotte 
Brandon, and her claim to the property left by her godmother. The 
annoyance Mr. Desbrow felt at Harcourt’s success, stimulated him to 
introduce the boy to Mrs. Matthews sooner than he had at first 
intended, so that no time might be lost. His first care was to have 
him well-dressed, and as he had grown considerably since his last 
clothes were made, he not only ordered him a new suit, but even 
accompanied the woman to the tailor to be certain they were of a 
becoming pattern. The clothes were made and sent home, and the 
following day Mr. Desbrow took Walter with him to Nelson Square. 
He fortunately found the old lady rather less ill-tempered than usual, 
and the ostensible object of his visit, which was concerning some pro- 
perty he had charge of for her, being over, and he was about leaving 
the room, Mrs. Matthews said to him : 

“And who is that young gentleman you have with you?” 

“Oh!” replied Mr. Desbrow, “1 ought to have introduced him to 
you before. He is the son of a distant relative of mine who resided 
in the west of England, who died some two or three months since, 
leaving him to the care of a person who was very kind to him, but 
who has lately left England. As the poor boy has no one else in 
the world to care for him but myself, I had him sent up to London ; 
but as my bachelor establishment is hardly adapted for a child of 
his age, I have placed him with a very respectable woman in Smith 
Street, where I intend to look well after him to see that he is properly 
cared for, and brought up in a religious manner, as you know I am 
very particular on that point.” 

“And you are quite right,” said Mrs. Matthews. “He goes to 
school, I hope ?” 

“He does,” said Mr. Desbrow, “and, to tell you the truth, that was 
one of my principal reasons for placing him with the good woman with 
whom he now lives. I should have much liked to have boarded him 
with some one in this neighbourhood, had the private school which 
was formerly attached to your chapel been still in existence. After I 
had made due inquiries, I found that the Reverend Mr. Whatmore, 
the Dissenting minister, had a son also educated for the ministry, who 
kept a school a short distance from the woman's house with whom 
Walter now lives, so I placed him under his care, and I am well con- 
tented with the progress he has made.” 
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The arrangement met with the old lady’s approval, and she called 
the boy to her and asked him some easy questions connected with 
Scripture history, all of which he answered to her perfect satisfaction. 
So pleased was she with him, that she requested Mr. Desbrow to 
bring him to see her when he called again, as she was fully convinced 
they would soon be excellent friends. Mr. Desbrow promised he would 
do so, and then took his leave, well pleased with the success of his visit. 

Scarcely a week passed without Mr. Desbrow calling on Mrs. 
Matthews. On the first occasion after Walter’s visit, the solicitor 
went alone, and as he had anticipated, Mrs. Matthews seemed some- 
what disappointed at not seeing the child, and asked the reason why 
he had not come. 

“T should willingly have brought him with me,” said Mr. Desbrow, 
“ but I was afraid he would fatigue you.” 

“Oh, not at all!” said the old lady, somewhat sharply. “Iam 
not in the habit of inviting anyone to my house unless their visit 
would give me pleasure. I hope the next time you come I shall 
not be disappointed, for I feel he would become quite a little 
companion to me.” 

The next time Mr. Desbrow called he took Walter with him, and 
after a few minutes conversation with Mrs. Matthews, he pleaded an 
urgent business appointment which he was obliged, to keep, to 
leave her. 

“Oh! but this is a very short visit,” she said, and it was not 
much use for this young gentleman to come if you take him away so 
soon. Perhaps you will be coming this way again, and then you 
could leave him with me during your absence.” 

Now, this was precisely the result the wary solicitor had hoped 
for. He told her, that if it would not be intruding on her, he would 
leave Walter, and call for him in about an hour’s time. The old 
lady expressed herself satisfied with the proposal, and Mr. Desbrow 
then for the moment took his leave. In this manner the boy soon 
became a frequent visitor in Nelson Square, and on each visit Mrs. 
Matthews seemed to like him more, while Mr. Desbrow, with great 
skill and tact, took every opportunity of bringing under her notice 
the amiable, docile child he was. 

Although there was now every prospect of his plan with Mrs. 
Matthews succeeding, Mr. Desbrow still felt as bitter an animosity 
as ever against Gideon Harcourt and his little ward Charlotte 
Brandon. There were also several points in the manner Harcourt 
had contrived to establish the child’s identity which puzzled him 
exceedingly. He could not divine in what manner Harcourt had 
become acquainted with Mr. McNeil. True, he had advertised in the 
papers, stating that if Mrs. Sarah Brandon would apply at the office 
of Messrs. Thornbury and Potts, she would hear of something greatly 
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to her advantage, or in case of her death or that of her child, offering 
a reward to parish clerks and others who could produce the certificate 
of the burial. Still no result followed these advertisements, and 
Harcourt had evidently given up any further attempt to find Mrs. 
Brandon and her child. The advertisement might afterwards have 
been seen by Mr. McNeil, but that was hardly probable. How then 
could Harcourt have obtained the information ? 

Chance at last threw Mr. Desbrow on the right scent. Mr. Skid- 
more, the landlord of the house in which Christian Brandon lodged 
when he was arrested on the charge of forgery, had been, as the 
reader is aware, ambitious to become the landlord of “ The Sun,” and, 
at last—thanks to the patronage of Mr. Desbrow—he succeeded. The 
terms between them were nearly the same as had been formerly made 
with Christian Brandon. A portion of the purchase-money of the 
lease and goodwill was to remain on mortgage at 5 per cent., 
Mr. Skidmore paying the balance in ready money. Under the new 
landlord, the business of “The Sun” rapidly improved, and the 
interest on the mortgage was paid with great regularity. It hap- 
pened that about a week after little Walter's introduction to 
Mrs. Matthews, that Mr. Skidmore called on Mr. Desbrow to pay 
him the half-year’s interest on the mortgage then due. Without 
feeling any particular interest in the matter, Mr. Desbrow asked 
his visitor whether he were still content with the purchase he had 
made. 

“ Perfectly so,” said Mr. Skidmore. “I have never repented it for 
one moment.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Desbrow, “there is one thing I am certain of, 
that with your business habits and your wife’s good management, if 
it is possible to make a house of the kind succeed, you will be sure 
to do it.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” replied Mr. Skidmore, “to pay me such a 
compliment.” 

“Not ai all,” said the solicitor, “it is no more than you deserve. 
Had that foolish fellow, the last tenant, only paid one-half the atten- 
tion to the business you do, he would not now be working out his 
time in a chain gang.” 

“Are you quite certain that he is working in a chain gang ?” said 
Mr. Skidmore, pointedly. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Desbrow. ‘Why, he was transported for 
ten years, and four of them have not yet elapsed.” 

“Well, sir, perhaps you're right,” said Skidmore; “but I could 
have taken my oath that barely a month ago I saw him in London.” 

Impassive as Mr. Desbrow habitually appeared, and having his 
features admirably under control, a marked expression of astonishment 
spread over his countenance on hearing Mr. Skidmore’s remark. 
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i? “You must surely have been in error,” he said, after a moment’s 
reflection. 
"Possibly I might; but if it wasn’t Brandon, it was his ghost, 
that’s all.” 

“When did you see him ?” 

“ Well,” said Skidmore, “ one night I was talking with a friend a 
little way down our street, and I saw somebody whose features I 
thought I recognised coming in the direction of ‘The Sun.’ Suddenly 
he stopped short, and looking at me for a moment, turned quickly on 
his heel, and walked away. As soon as I could recover from my 
surprise, I followed him. Whether he saw me or not I can’t tell; 
but presently he commenced running, and I continued following, 
keeping him well in sight. At that moment he hailed a cab, and 
jumping into it before the driver could get from his seat, he said 
something to the man, who immediately drove off at a gallop, and 
I lost sight of him.” 

“ How unfortunate!” said Mr. Desbrow. ‘I suppose you were not 
able to take the number of the cab?” 

“Yes, I managed to do that. It was 2648, and I immediately 
wrote it down with my pencil on a piece of paper.” 

“You are certain you are right in the number?” asked Mr 
Desbrow. 

“ Positive,” replied Skidmore. “Iam willing to take my oath of 
it before any magistrate in the world.” 

“Tell me again the number of the cab,” said Mr. Desbrow, dipping 
his pen in the ink. 

Mr. Skidmore did as he was requested, and the solicitor wrote it 
down on a sheet of paper which was before him. 

‘“‘T wish Skidmore,” he said, when he had finished, “ if you meet 
any of Brandon’s old acquaintances you would inquire of them if 
they have seen anything of him, as you think you met him one day. 
If you gain any intelligence, do not forget to let me know of it 
immediately. I cannot explain to you what I want him for, but it is 
something of great interest to me.” 

“You may depend upon it, Mr. Desbrow, if I should hear anything 
about him I will call upon you directly. Is there anything more 
I can do for you, sir?” 

“No thank you, not at present,” replied Mr. Desbrow. “Good 
morning.” 

Mr. Skidmore was about leaving the room when Mr. Desbrow 
called him back. “ By-the-by, Skidmore, you know Brandon well,” 
he said, “and might be useful in establishing his identity if we 
succeed in finding him. May I count on you to assist me should 
I require you ?” 

“You may command me heart and soul, sir, if you want me,” 
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replied Skidmore. “ You have always behaved like a real gentleman 
to me, and I'll do anything in my power to oblige you.” 

“That will do,” said Mr. Desbrow; “I hope in a few days you will 
hear from me. Now, once more, ‘Good-bye, for I am very busy this 
morning.” 


Cuarrern XXI. 
THE ALARM SIGNAL. 


In describing the different members of the doctor's establishment in 
Kent Street, we mentioned Jackson, the errand-boy. No particulars 
were given of him, beyond stating that Mr. McNeil had received him 
from the Red Hill Reformatory, and that the boy had since conducted 
himself, in every respect, with perfect integrity and great industry. 
Although at first sight it would appear an imprudent action, to take 
as a servant into your house a lad fresh from a disciplinarian colony 
of young thieves, by the reports of that excellent institution it would 
appear that the danger was far more imaginary than real. In fact, 
nothing is more common than in the neighbourhood of Red Hill and 
Reigate to find boys, clad in the prison dress, not only employed in 
the houses of the gentry around, but working at such labour as would 
give them perfect facility to rob if they felt inclined. They are often 
employed in cleaning knives in the kitchen when the plate in use 
for the family, and other valuable property, is within their grasp, yet, 
with one solitary instance, during the many years the institution has 
been established in the neighbourhood, not an act of dishonesty has 
occurred among them. In the neighbouring towns and villages the 
boys are frequently sent on errands to the different shops, not only 
from the Reformatory, but from the houses of the gentry, in which 
they are for the moment employed, and not a complaint of any kind 
has been urged against them by the tradesmen whose shops they 
frequent. Unfortunately, after quitting the Reformatory, if means are 
not provided for their emigration (in which case they generally do 
well) they return to their old haunts, and then, in a lamentable number 
of cases, relapse into crime. 

Slippery—for that was the name by which the doctor's errand-boy 
was known when a city Arab—was an exception to this rule. His 
history, sad enough in itself, is one of such common occurrence, that 
the managers of either the Feltham or Red Hill Reformatories could 
point out, in their respective establishments, a score of similar cases. 
Of his parents, Slippery knew nothing. Possibly, if he had been 
questioned as to his entrance into the world, he would have replied 
almost in the words of Topsy, in Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s tale of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ “’Spect I grow’d.” One of the earliest—if not the 
earliest—of his reminiscences was waking up, one cold morning, under 
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the cover of a large basket in Covent Garden Market. He had a 
faint idea that some other boy had been sleeping under it with him, 
but of that he was not quite certain. ‘his circumstance being so 
fresh on his memory, was merely fixed on it with such tenacity from 
the fact that a covering of the kind had very often served him for 
blanket and counterpane during his long sojourn in Covent Garden. 
Were it to be stated how, in common with many other children of his 
own age, he managed to sustain life during the earlier years of his exist- 
ence, the author might be accused of exaggeration or sensationalism. 
Yet, were the reader to glance at the reports of either Feltham or 

ied Hill Reformatories, he would learn more startling facts connected 
with the miserable predatory life of our young London Arab than the 
most expert sensational novel-writer could invent. 

Slippery continued to reside in the neighbourhood of the Strand till 
he was between ten and eleven years of age; passing his summer 
months, night and day, in Covent Garden Market; and when the colds 
of winter came on, he, with his associates, retired to their winter resi- 
dence under the “ dark arches” of the Adelphi, returning to the market 
as soon as daylight appeared. At length Slippery began to be well 
known to the police, and, with several others, was obliged to “ move on ;” 
and they kept moving on till they reached Leadenhall Market. After a 
sojourn for some time in this locality, Slippery emigrated to the vicinity 
of the Borough Market, and from thence back again to Covent Garden ; 
and he continued this triangular method of existence for some time, 
with the exception of six separate sojourns in different prisons in the 
metropolis. 

The reader must not form too harsh an opinion of poor Slippery 
from these stern facts. He had been a thief, and there was no denying 
it, but his faults in that way arose from defect of education, and nature 
herself was his instructress in crime. In common with the rest of us, 
Slippery’s nature had taught him that to live it was necessary to eat; 
and as no one was handy and good-natured enough to supply him 
with food, he helped himself to it as he found the opportunity. At 
the same time it must be admitted that his morals were not altogether 
neglected, for when caught by any of the tradesmen in the market, in 
the act of pilfering, he generally received a sound personal chastisement. 
Still, however, the pangs of hunger had to be satisfied, and Slippery 
frequently came to grief; and as before stated, had several times 
received condign punishment.. At last some philanthropic magistrate 
suggested sending him to the farm schools at Red Hill. 

At first poor Slippery found the strict discipline enforced at Red Hill 
at variance with his ideas of personal liberty. But the kind treatment 
he received, the warm clothing with which he was furnished, and the 
excellent and abundant supply of food, soon began to tell upon the 
naturally docile and grateful mind of the boy, and in a short time he 
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became a favourite with the school officials, These, in their turn, 
recommended him to different families around, to all of whom he gave 
great satisfaction, never, in the slightest manner, giving way to any 
temptation to dishonesty which might come before him. 

At last, his time being out, he quitted the Reformatory, and started 
off to London Bridge. On arriving at the station, he was somewhat 
puzzled in what part of the metropolis he would take up his abode. 
Before his entrance into the Reformatory, and during the time he 
carried on operations in the Borough Market, he had formed several 
acquaintances in Kent Street, and he remembered that there were 
many low lodging-houses in that part, and having a few shillings in 
his pocket—given him on leaving Red Hill—he knew he should be 
able to obtain a bed. He now bent his steps in that direction, but, as 
he approached Kent Street, he recollected that besides lodging-houses, 
there were thieves’ dens in the neighbourhood. This rendered him 
undecided for the moment; but then he reflected that, on leaving the 
Reformatory, he had positively determined never again to commit a 
dishonest action, and therefore there would be no danger for him, and 
he went on his road as briskly as before. 

He entered Kent Street, and was turning through one of the lanes 
which led to the poorer and cheaper parts, when his eye was caught 
by a paper in a window, on which was written, “ Wanted, an errand- 
boy.” Slippery stopped for a moment before the house, and then 
determined, cost what it might, he would make an application for the 
situation. He entered the shop, and there found Mr. McNeil behind 
the counter. After Slippery had offered himself as a candidate for the 
vacant appointment, the doctor asked him where he came from. The 
Jad remained for a moment silent, thinking what evasive answer he 
could make, when his guardian angel whispered in his ear that it 
would be better to tell the truth. Slippery did so, and the little doctor 
was so much pleased with the lad’s frankness that he told him he 
would write to Red Hill to inquire whether his statement was true, 
and, if he found such to be the case, he would take him into his 
service. Slippery was perfectly contented with the arrangement, and 
the following day Mr. McNeil received a most satisfactory answer to 
his letter. The boy was taken into the house, while, by way of making 
Slippery more comfortable, the doctor’s mother improvised a bed for 
him under the counter. 

Slippery—or rather Jackson, as we shall now call him—had been 
in the doctor’s service nearly five months before his introduction to 
the reader, conducting himself during the time in a most satisfactory 
manner. He still had two of the attributes of his old life left in him 
—one, an intense aversion to the police; the other, a wish to succour 
and befriend any poor fellow who, in thieves’ phraseology, “ might 
have got into trouble.” 
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One morning, the doctor, having finished preparing some medicine, 
stepped from his elevated position behind the counter, and told Jackson, 
who at that moment had returned from an errand, to mind the shop, 
as he was going out, and to say, if anybody called, that he would be 
back in about twenty minutes, or half-an-hour’s time at the latest. 
About ten minutes after Mr. McNeil had left the house, while 
Jackson was occupied in washing the pestle and mortar the doctor had 
been using, two middle-aged and well-dressed, but common-looking 
men, entered the shop. 

“Does Mr. McNeil live here ?” said one of them. 

“Yes, he does,” said Jackson, looking at the speaker askance. 

“Ts he at home now ?” 

* No, he arn’t.” 

“ When do you think he will be back ?” 

“Can't say at all,” said Jackson ; “not till evening, I ’spect.” 

“Why not; where has he gone to ?” 

“Well, he’s gone up to Highgate, to see a lady whose child’s dying 
of whooping-cough, and he told me he'd not be back till either the 
child was dead or a good deal better ; that’s all I know about it. If 
you've any message, I'll give it to the doctor when he comes in; or, 
if you'll leave your address, he'll call on you.” 

“Well, I don’t think either of us feel very ill now,” said the man, 
laughing ; “we don’t look like it, at any rate. What do you say ?” he 
asked, turning to his friend. 

“No,” he replied, “I’m only suffering from being a little peckish. 
But tell me,” he continued, speaking to Jackson, “if your master isn’t 
at home, where can I find a friend of his of the name of Brandon ?” 

“Mr. Christian Brandon,” put in the first speaker. 

“ Never heard the name,” said the boy. 

“T think you're telling me a lie,” said the man. 

“No, I ain’t; and if you can’t speak civilly you may just walk out 
I’m not going to be bullied by you while I’m about my duty.” 

At that moment Mrs. McNeil, who had been occupied overhead, 
came downstairs into the sitting-room, and little Charlotte Brandon 
immediately afterwards entered the shop. 

“How are you, my little maid?” said one of the men to her. 


“ Don’t you know me ?” 
“ No,” said the child. 


“And what’s your name, my pretty dear ?” 

“ Charlotte Brandon.” 

The man looked sternly at Jackson for 2 moment, and then said, 
“You didn’t tell me a lie, did you!” 

“No, I didn’t,” said the boy, assuming a very virtuous expression 


of countenance. “TJ ain’t capable of anything of the kind. She ain’t 
a man, is she ?” 
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The stranger made no remark; but, turning to little Charlotte, 
said, “ Where’s your papa, my dear ?” 

“ He’s gone out, and I don’t know when he’s coming back again.” 

The child makes a mistake,” said Mrs. McNeil, from the sitting- 
room. “She calls my son her papa, but she is an orphan; both 
father and mother are dead.” 

“Qh! indeed, ma’am,” said the man. “ You dont know, then, a 
gentleman of the name of Brandon.” 

“No, I do not,” she replied. 

The evident truth in her tone seemed to carry conviction with it in 
the minds of the two strangers. At last one of them said : 

“Do you think, ma’am, your son does ?” 

“T am sure he does not,” replied Mrs. McNeil. “I have never heard 
him mention such a person, and no one of that name ever came here.” 
After a moment’s hesitation, the man who had first spoken said : 

“Well, I beg your pardon for interrupting you, ma’am. Perhaps, 
after all, we've been misinformed. I think, mate,” he continued, 
looking at his companion with a peculiar expression, as if he did not 
mean the words he was about to utter, “it’s no use our worrying our- 
selves about it in this part of the world. Then turning to Mrs. 
MeNeil again, he said, “ Good morning, ma’am, sorry to have troubled 
you,” and the two men left the shop. 

No sooner were they out of sight than young Jackson, with a strong 
expression of alarm and anxiety on his countenance, said to Mrs. 
McNeil : 

“Will you mind the shop for a few minutes, please ma’am. I'll be 
back almost directly ; but I forgot to leave a pill at Mrs. Jones’s this 
morning,” and then, putting on his cap, the boy ran as fast as he 
could towards the lodgings of Christian Brandon. 

Of the two men who had entered the shop and conversed with him 
and Mrs. McNeil, Jackson, with an intuitive perception of an ex- 
young thief, was in a moment aware that one of them was a detective 
police-officer. He had also for some time, and without any particular 
data to go upon more than sheer instinct, come to the conclusion that 
Christian Brandon had formerly been “in trouble.” He had not men- 
tioned his suspicions to the doctor, as he thought, from the friendship 
existing between them, he might be offended, and also from the great 
fancy he (Jackson) had himself taken to Christian, who had always 
treated him with civility. Now, by a very natural train of reasoning, 
Jackson had come to the conclusion that the mission of the detective 
was to get some one into trouble, and, fearing that it might be his 
master’s friend, Mr. Christian, he thought it would be an act of kind- 
ness on his part to suggest to him, as delicately as possible, that the 
police wanted some one in that neigbourhood, who they thought was 
acquainted with the doctor. 
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On arriving at the house, Jackson cast a hasty glance around, to 
see that neither of the two visitors was in sight, and then rang the 
bell. Fortunately for him, the door was opened a moment afterwards 
by the woman of the house, and Jackson, rushing upstairs, found, as 
he had expected, Christian at home. The lad had run so rapidly 
that, when he entered Christian’s room, he was so out of breath he 
was unable for some moments to speak ; and when physically able to 
do so, he remained for some time longer silent, not having words at 
his command to broach the delicate mission he had come upon. 
Christian, noticing the lad’s embarrassment, said to him: 

“What is it you want, my boy? Why you look as frightened as if 
you had seen a ghost.” 

“Oh! please sir,” said Jackson, “I ain’t so much frightened after 
all, only I don’t know exactly what to do. Two strangers have just 
been calling at my master’s house, who’s out, and then, after talking 
for a little while, they asked me if I know’d a Mr. Christian Brandon, 
as they wanted him very particular. Well sir, I told ’em I didn’t, 
and they then asked if master did, and I said I didn’t believe he 
know'd anybody of that name. Then Miss Charlotte come into the 
shop, and they asked her what her name was, and she told ’em 
Charlotte Brandon ; and then they called me a liar, and I said I wasn’t. 
Then they asked old Mrs. McNeil if she know’d anybody of the name 
of Christian Brandon, and she said she didn’t, nor her son neither, so 
they went away. I ’speck’t they'll soon come back again-———” 

“Wanted Christian Brandon!” said Christian, aghast. “ Why, 
what sort of men were they ?” 

“Well,” said Jackson, looking at Christian with peculiar signifi- 
cance, “one of them I'll swear was a detective, and the other looked 
like a publican, but I ain’t sure of that.” 

“Did they say they should come back again ?” inquired Christian, 
now deadly pale. 

“The detective said they shouldn’t come again, but that was a sure 
sign they would, and quickly too. I was up to that dodge, and I 
know what his next dodge “Il be. When he sees me again, he’ll offer 
to make it all square with me, if I'll assist him to find (then a pause 
for a moment) the man they’re looking for. He'd have done it this 
morning, only the old lady was within hearing; so as soon as they'd 
gone, I thought I’d come here and mention it to you, in case you 
should know anything of the gentleman they want.” 

Although Jackson’s words might possibly convey the idea that he 
did not know the man the detective was looking for, his language was 
so pointed, as to prove to Christian that he was perfectly aware that 
he was speaking to the individual himself. Christian evidently un- 
derstood the lad, but was so terrified at the announcement, that, for 
the moment, it destroyed all gratitude for the kindness shown him. 
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Christian now asked Jackson to describe to him, as well as he possibly 
could, the appearance of the man he took to be a publican. The lad 
did so, and so minutely, that Christian easily perceived the fellow was 
no other than Skidmore himself. 

Christian now saw how desperate was his situation, and the neces- 
sity for immediate action. Rising from his chair, he shook Jackson 
warmly by the hand, and said to him, “I am very much obliged to 
you, my lad, for the trouble you have taken. If I see Brandon I will 
tell him what you say.” 

“ And tell him more,” said Jackson, “tell him, if he’s not a fool, 
he'll cut his stick at once, at any rate if its anything heavy he’s 
wanted for. Good morning, sir, I must go back and mind the shop, 
or the old lady ‘Il be getting fidgetty.” 

As soon as Jackson had left the room, Christian threw himself into 
an easy chair, or rather sunk into it, pressed down, as it were, by terror 
at the intelligence he had just heard. In a few moments terror was 
not the only sentiment which occupied his mind. Sorrow, perhaps, 
weighed still more forcibly on him. Since the discovery of his child, 
and the knowledge that she was amply provided for, his mind had 
been more at ease. And although she must still remain in the care 
of the doctor, she was, he knew, under good guardianship, and this 
had compensated him for much of the trouble and misfortune he had 
met with, partly from his own fault, but infinitely more so from the 
machinations of the villain into whose power he had fallen. And 
now, when his cup of happiness seemed almost full, it was in a moment 
dashed from his lips. Never, for years past, had his prospects appeared 
more pleasing than they did that morning before he received Jackson’s 
visit, and perhaps never had they appeared more gloomy than they 
did the moment after he quitted the room. 

During the morning Christian had been reflecting how to invent 
some plan by which to inform Mr. McNeil of the relationship between 
himself and little Charlotte, and thereby, even if he could not reside 
in the same house with her, he would have the opportunity of seeing 
her as often as he pleased, without either the doctor or his mother 
having the right to consider his visits intrusive. He had even 
resolved to call again on Gideon Harcourt (who, although still cool in 
his manner, treated him with considerable kindness), and ask him in 
what way he could best bring the subject before the doctor’s notice. 
But now there appeared but one course open to him, ‘To avoid being 
seized and sent back to the colony as an escaped convict, he must 
quit the locality he was in as rapidly as possible, and hide himself 
where none of his friends, who had lately been so kind to him, could 
find him, lest they inadvertently might disclose the place of his con- 
cealment. Would it be necessary to leave that night, was the next 
question that suggested itself to him? At the first moment he decided 
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that it would not, and that he could pay one more—and, perhaps, the 
last—visit to his child, with whom he would spend the evening, and 
start early the next morning. But then, again, a remark made by the 
boy Jackson came vividly before him. THe had said he felt sure the 
detective would soon call again and offer him a bribe to put the 
person they were searching for in his power, and that he would have 
done it then had not the doctor’s mother been within hearing. That 
the lad intended honestly there was no doubt, still, after all, his ante- 
cedents had been most dishonest—for the doctor had told Christian 
the boy’s history. It was possible Jackson might yield to the tempta- 
tion of money offered him, and then he might be arrested that evening 
in sight of his own child. 

Christian then began to consider who it was that could have set 
Skidmore and the detective to work. The latter, of course, would be 
paid for his trouble, but by whom? Skidmore had nothing to gain 
by denouncing him. Christian knew him to be a mean-spirited fellow, 
who would sell his own brother if he could get anything by it, but 
without some advantage to be obtained he would hardly take the 
trouble, and especially if he had to pay for gratifying his ill-humour 
as heavy a sum as it would cost to employ a detective officer. There 
was one person, however, who was capable of setting both Skidmore 
and the detective to work, and compensating them for their trouble, 
a man who never stopped at any villany that would afford him either 
profit or gratification, provided he did not bring himself under the 
action of the law. And that man was Mr. Desbrow. Yes, he saw it 
all now clear enough. Mr. Desbrow had heard he was in England, 
and, with the undying hatred of a villain against the person he has 
injured, he was now again persecuting him. 

Christian’s meditations were here interrupted by the woman of the 
house entering for the purpose of laying the cloth for his dinner. So 
alarming had been the effect of the intelligence Jackson had brought 
him, and so deeply was he engaged in devising some plan of action, 
that his landlady had half succeeded in preparing the table before he 
was aware of her presence. Starting up, as if from a dream, he said 
to her, angrily, “What are you about? Take those things away, | 
want no dinner to-day.” 

“You're not ill, sir, I hope, are you?” she asked. 

“No, not at all,” he said impatiently,—“ that’s to say not very. But 
I have no appetite, so take the things away,—there’s a good soul, and 
leave me to myself.” 

The woman, who had never before seen her lodger so much out of 
humour, hastened to obey him, and Christian was again left to his 
own meditations. Over and over again did he consider what plan he 
had best adopt to evade his pursuers, and at the same time be able to 
visit his child, but every one as it presented itself appeared, on inves- 
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tigation, to have some fatal blemish in it. At one moment he thought 
of taking a.cab and driving to Harcourt’s house, and beg of him, in 
the name of the friendship which formerly existed between them, to 
advise him what to do, for his own mind was so bewildered he was 
utterly helpless in coming to any conclusion on the subject. Then, 
again, he remembered the danger he might incur in leaving the house, 
for Jackson had told him his conviction that the men would return 
again, and, possibly, even now they might be prowling about the 
neighbourhood. If seen by Skidmore he would be easily recognised, 
and his arrest certain. No, he had no alternative but to remain at 
home, at least till after dark, when he might have a better chance of 
escape from the house than he had at that moment. 

Christian now began to trace out his future course with something 
like method. Much as he wished to see his child before leaving, he 
could easily perceive the danger he would incur by going to the 
doctor’s house. The detective and Skidmore were evidently aware of 
the intimacy which existed between him and McNeil, and it was more 
than probable they might then be watching the doctor’s house. Painful 
as it was, he gave up all idea of going there before leaving the neigh- 
bourhood, but not liking to quit London for an indefinite time without 
bidding the doctor adieu, he commenced a letter to him. In it he 
stated that circumstances obliged him to leave London for some time, 
and, as his return would be uncertain, he thanked him for the many 
kindnesses he had received at his hands. He then requested to be 
warmly remembered to Mrs. MeNeil and his little friend Charlotte, 
for whom he felt as much affection as if she had been his own child ; 
and he begged the doctor whenever he wrote to him—which he hoped 
he would do when he (Christian) could let him know where to address 
his letters—that he would always mention little Charlotte, and give 
him every intelligence respecting her. 

Having sealed and directed his letter, Christian left it for the 
moment on the table, while he put into a carpet-bag sufficient clothes 
to last him for some days, and, that being finished, he took it into his 
sitting-room and remained quietly there till nightfall, when he rang 
his bell, and shortly after the landlady entered with the lighted 
candles, 

“T am unfortunately obliged, Mrs. Moore,” he said to her, “to 
leave home for a few days.” 

“When are you likely to go, sir?” she inquired. 

“This evening,” he replied. ‘In fact, after I have paid you what 
I owe you, I will get you to find me a cab.” 

“But I hope you are not going to leave me entirely, sir,” said the 
woman, 

“T hope not,” replied Christian. “At any rate I will keep on the 
rooms, and if I do not return you shall have a week’s notice, and I 
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will send you a post-office order for the amount which will be then 
due. In case I do not come back, I must get you to pack up my 
things, and forward them to the address I shall send you.” 

The intelligence that Christian would keep on his rooms, even after he 
had left the house, soothed considerably the chagrin his landlady had 
felt at the idea of losing him for a lodger. Her account was easily 
made out, and after it was paid Christian requested her to fetch him 
a cab, which in a few minutes afterwards drove up to the door. 
Betore leaving the house he gave Mrs. Moore the letter he had written 
to the doctor, and made her promise she would deliver it that evening. 

“He shall receive it, sir, before you've left the house five minutes,” 
was the landlady’s reply, “and that you may depend upon. Good- 
bye, sir; I hope soon to see you back again !” 

On entering the cab, Christian, by way of concealing from the 
landlady his real movements, told the man to drive to London Bridge 
station, but as soon as he was clear out of the Kent Street district, he 
told the driver he had changed his mind, and would go first to No. 7 

Street, Bedford Square. He had determined, if possible, to 
see Harcourt before he left town, and had adopted this plan, without 
first writing to him, in order to economise time. Wishing to break all 
continuity in his movements, he dismissed the cab on arriving at 
Harcourt’s door, resolving to take another when he started again. 
On inquiring of the servant if her master was at home, she told him 
that he was, but that he and her mistress were going out to dinner, 
and she did not think Mr. Harcourt could see any one. 

“JT wish,” said Christian, “you would tell him I want particularly 
to see him for a moment before he goes ?” 

The servant then said, “ Will you give me your name, sir ?” 

Christian was upon the point of doing so, when, fearing even that 
might be a means of his detection inadvertently through the agency 
of the servant-girl, he said, “Oh! my name is of no consequence. 
You can tell your master Iam the person who called here in company 
with a gentleman and the little girl, Miss Brandon, some weeks since. 
He will then remember who I am.” 

The servant took the message, and soon returned, saying her master 
would see him for a few minutes before he left the house, and shortly 
afterwards Harcourt entered the room, dressed for a dinner-party. 

“Mr. Harcourt,” said Christian, “I am very sorry to trouble you, 
and I hope you will excuse me, but my position is so dangerous, I 
urgently need some one to advise me what to do, and my mind is in 
such a state of perturbation I can hardly bring it to bear upon 
anything.” 

Christian then shortly narrated the intelligence the boy Jackson 
had brought him of the visit of Skidmore and the detective to the 
doctor’s house. 
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“ Who is this man Skidmore ?” said Harcourt; “Ido not remember 
his name.” 

“ He was the landlord of the house where I was living when arrested 
on that unfortunate affair, and he has since, through Mr. Desbrow’s 
agency, become the landlord of ‘The Sun.’” 

In a moment the whole truth flashed across Harcourt’s mind. He 
at once suspected the whole was a scheme concocted by Mr. Desbrow. 
One point alone bore any mystery in it—how had Mr. Desbrow 
become aware that Brandon was in England? Without making any 
comment on the statement Christian had made, Harcourt merely asked 
if he had seen Mr. Desbrow lately. 

“No; I have not,” said Christian. 

“ Have you any idea if he knows you are here ?” 

“T have no particular reason to go upon, beyond the fact that one 
night when returning from your house I saw Skidmore for a moment, 
and have every reason to believe that he recognised me; but of that I 
am not positively certain. If he did see me, as he is well-acquainted 
with Mr. Desbrow, there is every probability of his having told him.” 

Harcourt made no reply, but was fully convinced the attempt to 
arrest Christian had originated with Mr. Desbrow. After remaining 
silent for a few moments, he said to Christian : 

“And what do you intend to do, Mr. Brandon ?” 

“As I said before,” he replied, “my mind is so bewildered I do 
not know what to do, and, if only out of charity, I hope you will 
advise me.” 

“T do not like interfering in the matter, Mr. Brandon,” said Har- 
court ; “ but still it appears to me that if a man finds himself in positive 
danger in one locality, he would naturally seek another where he 
would be in safety. But stop, Brandon,” he continued, suddenly 
changing his tone, “I will throw off all disguise on the subject: take 
my advice, and leave London immediately ; and you are still in time 
for any of the night-mail trains. Choose some town where you are 
not known, and when you are there live in as retired a manner as 
you can. Be seen by no one out of the house, and make no con- 
fidants. As soon as you are settled, write me a short letter, simply 
giving me your address, and nothing more, without even signing your 
name to it. In the meantime I will see what I can do for you. The 
commission is a disagreeable one, but I can easily sympathise with 
you in the dread and sorrow you must experience in being separated 
from your child. However, have no fear on her account; I will see 
that she is well taken care of. It is my intention to leave her for 
some time longer under the doctor’s roof, until I have traced out, 
to my own satisfaction, a scheme for her future maintenance. Of this 
you may be certain, she will not be taken from Mr. McNeil’s charge 
without your being fully advised of it. At present I cannot say 
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more, and as I hear my wife coming downstairs, you had better leave 
at once; not that you have anything to fear from her, for I do not 
mind assuring you that she feels deeply the misfortune you are under 
in being obliged to conceal the relationship between yourself and your 
little daughter. Two words more before I go: have you seen Mr, 
McNeil this evening, and does he know of your departure ?” 

“T have not seen him,” said Christian. “I would willingly have 
gone to his house,” he continued, the tears coming into his eyes, “if 
only to take leave of my child; but then, I reflected, the penalty I 
might have to pay for seeing her might be to be torn from her for 
many years, if not for ever. I merely wrote the doctor a note, in- 
forming him I was about quitting London, but that he should hear 
from me in a few days.” 

“T think you acted prudently,” said Harcourt. “And now, 
Brandon, tell me candidly, are you in want of money ?—if so, I can 
supply you if you wish it.” 

“Tm much obliged to you, but I have still more than £30 left.” 

The rustling of Mrs. Harcourt’s dress being now heard close by, 
Christian took up his carpet-bag,’ and thanking Harcourt for the 
kindness he had shown him, hurriedly left the house. 
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GEORGE RICHARDSON & CO., 


CENTRAL CHAMBERS, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, ' 


Manufacturers of, and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in, Model Steam Engines, Magic. 
Lanterns and Slides, Metallic Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts, Telescopes; 
Microscopes, Opera Glasses, Stereoscopes and Slides, Globes, Mathematical Instruments, 
Barometers, Thermometers, Spectacles, Eye and Reading Glasses, Field and Marine 
Glasses, Model Telegraphs, Electric Lights, Tool Chests, Croquet, all the New In and 
Out-Door Games, Water Colour Paints, &., &c. 
For full particulars of above and hundreds of other Articles, see Illustrated Catalogue, 112 pages, 
sent post free on receipt of 4d. in Stamps. . 
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TELESCOPES—tThe Lord Brougham Telescope.— 
The late Lord Brougham thought so highly of this Tele- 
scope that he gave G. R. & Co. permission to call it as above. 
it will distinguish the time by a church clock five miles, 
and a flag-statf ten miles, landscapes thirty miles off, and 
will detine the Satellites of Jupiter, and the phases of 
Venus, &c. This extraordinarily cheap and gates glass 
is of the best make, and possesses Achromatic Lenses, aud 
is equal to a Telescope that costs £5. Price 7/6 each, or 
carriage free, 8/6 each, For about twenty-five other 
varieties, ranging in price up to 84/, see Catalogue, which 
contains full description of the above. 


MICROSCOPES —the NewMicroscope.—This highly 
finished Instrument is warranted to show the animalcule 
in water, eels in paste, &c. magnifying some hundreds of 
times. It is mounted on a Brass Stand, and has a com- 
pound body, with Achromatic Lenses, Test Objects, For- 
ceps, and spare Glasses for mounting objects, &c. In a = 
polished mahogany case, complete, price 7/6 each, or carriage free, 8/6 each. For about twenty other varieties, ranging in price to €3/, seo 
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The Illustrated Catalogue—G. R. & Co., have published a Catalogue of 132 pages, illustrated with 14 full-paged engravings of 
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LAMPLOUGH'S 


PYRETICSALINE 


By the simple addition of water, makes a most delightful invigorating vitalizing Drink, that gives instant 
relief in Headache or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints, 
The various diseases arising from climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY PRE- 
VENTED BY ITS USE, 
‘It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes,’ 
Dr, Prout characterised its discovery as ‘ unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind,’ 
The late Dr. TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required.’ 
To be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, 
London, in bottles at 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, 
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The Silent Lock-Stitch Machine, complete, 6 Guineas. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and-assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J, COLLIS 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 
And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLOR ODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 

CHLORODYN E acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, ‘Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
From Lorp Francis ConyNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 

“Lord Francis ‘Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found 
it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 

“Barl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect 
that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.""—See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say. had 
been sworn to.—_See Times, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sove Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 
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All Good Cooks and Hiousewives Use 
SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PREPARED PEA FLOUR. 


& it is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no 
Sey boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of rich Soup. In VLackets, 1d., 
& 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., or 3s. each. 

GROATS and BARLEY, in Tins, 6d. and 1s. each. 


Re” . SCOTCH OATMEAL, in Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and Gd.; 28-Ib, 
aati, -<~ Tins and Barrels. 






Sold Everywhere. 


Patentees and Manufacturers, W. SYMINGTON & Co, 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





}OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT, aided by his Pills, present the only rational mode 

of curing pimples, boils, carbuncles, and other disfiguring diseases. ‘Tainted blood, the fountain of these evils, 
is thoroughly purified by_the Pills, and its evidence on the surface are effectually eradicated by the unguent, without 
fain or danger. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY., A Series of Letters 


from 1745 to 1820 on the chief Social, Political, and Military Events of those Times, 
Edited by the present Lord Matmgssury. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 


LETTERS from LONDON, from 1856 to 1860. By Grorcr 


Mirriin Dautas, United States’ Minister at the Court of St. James. Edited by his 
Daughter. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 21s. Contains Anecdotes of the late Lords Clarendon 
and Palmerston, and Conversations with them, Sir Henry Bulwer, &c., &c. 


EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS. From the Earliest 


Period. By Freprrick Savunpers, Author of “Salad for the Social,” and “Salad for the 
Solitary.” Crown 8vo., 108. 6d. : 





MEMOIRS of MADAME DE MIRAMION: a Picture of 


French Social Life at the Close of the Seventeenth Century. From the French by the 
Baroness De Monraianac, and Edited by the Right Hon. Lady Herzerr. Crown 8yo, 
10s, 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


Every Packet bears fk Sold by ail Dealers 
the Fae-simile of throughout 
of his Signature, : - ZC, the World. 


Ik YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will effectually arrest tt : 
BEETHAWM’S HAIR FLUID, 
WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, . 
Artests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair, For Dressing and Embellishing it + 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro 
ducing a more natural appearance, Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small), 
IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 
BEETHAM’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 
A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints, 5s.6d. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the arist- 
cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held. 
BEETHAM’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 
Maintains its high character as the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 
instant relief; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 1s,, and 
2s. 6d., sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Promenade, Cheltenham. | 
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“faded, harsh dry hair covering the clothing with dandriff. If people will only use MRS, 8. A, 
ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR PREPARATIUNS they will have no trouble about their Hair, The 
Plain ‘Trath is, that 40 years’ trial and experiment have proved MRS. ALLEN'S Articles to be 
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Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. The Restorer, 6s.; the Zylobalsamum, 
Bottles. ‘They are distinct and separate Preparations, and not at all necessary to 
used together. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 


CHA PM AN’S 
Entire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes jit invaluable during teething ; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Artowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 

From the “ Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 
* We nent it will take the place of the purely, starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


From: Professor ATIFIELD, F. ae S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
iety of Great Britain, Ge. 
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Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 


Rice Starch. 


DIGESTION RESTORED. 


‘PANCREATINE asa ag A for Indigestion is v _—, superior to Pepsine, which can only digest 

kind of Food.’—The Lancet. It enables persons to take Liver Oil and fat without nausea or indigestion. 
PANCREATINE POWDER, Bottles, 2s,, 3s, 6d., 6s. 6d., 12s, 6d,, and 21s, 
PANCREATINE WINE, Bottles, 8s., 5s., and 10s, 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION decidedly assists digestion and a ae the Body. In cases of 


powe yg asting, &c., from any cause it is most valuable. Patients take it readily when they cannot take Cod 
See Reports of Medical Men with each Bottle, Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 8s, 


PANCREATIZED DIGESTIVE COD LIVER OIL, Bottles, 3s. and 63, 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond Street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists. Note-—‘SAVORY & MOORE’ on the labels, 
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AS COMPENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(RIDING, DRIVING, WALKING, HUNTING, ac.) 


A BONUS TO ALL POLICY HOLDERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING 
HAS BEEN DECLARED, PAYABLE IN AND AFTER 1871. 


OFFICES: 


64, CORNHILL & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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Ready for Immediate Use» 
MOCK TURTLE, OX TAIL, HARE, 
JULLIENNE, REAL* TURTLE, &c. 
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